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PREFACE, 


PREFACE. 


& HIS produfiion bears ſo much the famp 
f truth, freedom and virtue, that it is ſur- 
prizing a work of ſuch character has not yet 
been trauſlated into Engliſh, and laid before 
4 nation never wantin go countenance merit, 
wherever met with. The author is a SW1ss, 
and writes with the freedom becoming à vir- 
tuous man, born in à country from whence li- 
berty, virtue, truth and ſimplicity, have not 
yet been expelled by oppreſſion, vice, flattery 
and luxury. The applauſe of his own conntry 
and of Germany has rendered four large im- 
preſſions neceſſary ; to the laſt of which the 
author made important additions. The French, 
a people not eaſily pleaſed in works of this 
nature, have read this performance, tranſlated 
into their language, with diſtinguiſhed appro- 
bation ; and ſome of their capital writers 


lave beſtowed their encomiums pon it. 
This 
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This is faid not with a 4Jiew to prepoſſeſs 
our Engliſh readers in its favour, but to re- 
rain thoſe critics, who often condemn magi- 
- flerially and without enquiry” whatever car- 
"ries @ foreign air, from pronouncing judgment 
till they have read and examined it. Impar- 
tial judges, wwe make no doubt, will, on pe- 
ruſal of this work, find it to abound ith 
-fterling ſenſe and judicious ſentiments ; and 

| although it may poſſibly appear to diſadvan- 
tage in the tranſlation, there will however 
fill remain ſome of the maſterly firokes of our 
author, however zweakened through the tranſ- 


fuſion of. lis n ideas into Engl iſh expreſ- 


ons. IN 
But what gives Us the A * 


of the fucceſs of this publication is derived 


from our author's aim to combat prejudice, 
and to promote the cauſe of liberty and vir- 
tue, which have always found. the moſt nu- 
merous and moſt zealous friends in the think- 


ing part of this great and wwealtky Nation. 
NATIONAL. 
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Of national Pride in general. 


| N O foible ſo common as pride, From 
the throne to the cottage, every one con- 
ceits himſelf, in fome point or other, i 
above his fellow creatures, and looks down 
on all but himſelf with a kind of haughty 
compaſſion, 1 
SELF-CONCEIT is the medium through 
which every nation views the reſt of the 
world, and individuals prepoſſeſſed with 
the notion of the ſuperior advantages and 
qualities of their nation, aſſume to them- 
ſelves, a perſonal ſuperiority, Every peo- 
B ple, 
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ple, whatever its political conſideration, 
number, extent, or ſtrength be, values it- 
ſelf on ſome ſuppoſed peculiar excellence, 
and is apt to view every thing relative to 
honour, differently from its real ſtate, both 
in itſelf and others, as if humility, which 
forbids attributing to ourſelves more than | 
we are really poſſeſſed of; and equity, 
which enjoins giving every one the praiſe 
due to them, were virtues belonging to 
another world. A powerful king may in- 
deed conquer a ſmall republic, but will 
never bring it to be humble, He may de- 
prive it of all its wealth, of every thing; 
but their good opinion of themſclves will 
remain. The Doge of Genoa, who had 
| the honour of aſking Lewis the XIV th's 
pardon at Verſailles, for having laid in 
aſhes, by a bombardment, the capital of 
that republic, faw nothing in the court of 
that magnificent prince, ſo remarkable as 
ihe Doge of Genoa, 
THe advantages of a nation are either 
imaginary or real, To attribute to itſelf 
| great 
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NATIONAL PRIDE. 3 


great advantages, of which it is not poſ- 


ſeſſed, is arrogance; and too high a ſenſe 
of its real merit begets pride. This ſenſe 
is ſometimes very well founded, and as 
ſuch, is termed a noble pride; whereas, 
there is no noble arrogance, this ever de- 
noting a falſe and exceſſive value of our- 
ſelves. Self- eſteem generally proceeds 
from a ſenſe of our own imaginary or real 
worth; contempt of others, from a pre- 
judice againſt their real or imaginary de- 
fects. National pride ariſes from the par- 
tial compariſon which a nation makes be. 
tween its real or imaginary advantages, 
and in which it conceits other nations de- 
ficient. 
Tux ſubject of this work requires free- 
dom of judgment; and an attention to 
equity is no leſs neceſſary to avoid giving 


any reaſonable cauſe of complaint. To 


attack men in the tendereſt point, to de- 
lineate the ridicules of the moſt conſi- 
derable nations in ſtrong ſtrokes, to lay 
before the reader a candid ſeries of re- 
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flections and accounts of men, their cuſ- 
toms and morals, drawing aſide the delu- 
ſive veil of prejudice, yet .to give no of- 
ſence, and obſerving an equal diſtance 
from ſervile flattery, as from petulant ſa- 
tyr, muſt be eee no Ae af- 
fair, 

MisTAKEs, indeed, are unavoidable; I 
may indicate the ridicule of a nation with 
a ſtroke, perhaps taken only from a ſingle 


individual of that nation. Yet, on that 


account, to reproach me with drawing 


general inferences, and making a whole 


people anſwerable for the failings of indi- 
viduals, would be doing me great wrong; 
and 1 promiſe myſelf, that in expoſing the 
real ridicules of a people, J ſhall not incur 
the diſpleaſure of the - moſt eſteemable 
part of that nation, nor of any perſon of 
merit, 


Every country affords eminent charac- 


ters of all kinds, and one ſcope. of this 
very work is to ſupport the well-grounded a 
claims of all nations, to ſome degree of 


eſteem 
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NATIONAL PRIDE. 5 
eſteem againſt the ſelfiſh excluſion paſſed 
on them by the ignorance and conceit of 
others. I love perſons of merit, what- 
ever be their nation or their religion, and 
pride myſelf in the friendſhip of ſuch ; 
but this does not hinder me from cen- 
ſuring, as ridiculous, what is really fo, 
among the generality of that nation; as, 
for inſtance, of the Spaniards. It would 
likewiſe, by no means, be forming a com- 
mendable idea of my real way of think- 
ing, and even of the tenor of my whole 
life, to ſuppoſe that I have an averſion to 
the Engliſh, whom I in reality hold to be 
the worthieſt nation under the ſun ; and 
yet I ſhall bring a long bill againſt them, 
Amidſt all my cenſures, I heartily love 
the French, and for many have an unre- 
ſerved eſteem, The wit of the Italians, 
and the vivacity of their paſſions, are like- 
wiſe a fund of infinite entertainment to 
me: yet none of theſe nations do I ſpare, 

BuT commend me to a Paris reviewer, 


who advances, that I am perpetually 
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giving my readers cauſe to animadvert, on i 
me, as not having extended my cenſorſhip 
to all nations ; that had I been pleaſed 
only to have caſt an impartial eye on the 
ways of the world within my ſight, my 
own dear Germany would have offered in- 
ſtances of that ridiculous pride, about 
| which 1 make ſuch a rout, when occur- 
ring to me among the French, the Spa- 
-  _niards, the Engliſh, or any other na- 
tion +. 
So ſevere a ſentence calls for a little 
correction. Too many ſingle inſtances of 1 
pride, I acknowledge, are met with in the 4 
German univerſities, the Imperial cities, 
the German nobility, and in every thing 
elſe in Germany ; yet inſtances of a filly 
national pride can hardly be ſaid to ſwarm 
in a nation which deſpiſes the fabrics and 
works of its own artiſts, is the firſt to 
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French, river à la Suiſſe, is, to think on nothing. 
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NATIONAL PRIDE. 7 


ridicule its own poets, readily draws its 
purſe-ſtrings at the powerful temptation 
of a foreign piece of workmanſhip, and 
even cannot ſufficiently expreſs its admi- 


ration of foreign literati, except now and 


then a flirt at the lumpiſhneſs of the 
Swiſſers; but who minds ſo petty a people 
as they? With what face could I have 
charged the eſteemable Germans with na- 
tional pride, only on a few appearances of 
any ſuch thing, and thoſe equivocal, when 
one of the moſt learned men of our age 
taxes them with the want of this uſeful 


folly, as a national failing, and not a 


ſlender one, This gentleman, in the pre- 
face to an Hiflory of the Frogs, ſays, 
„There is in Europe a great nation, out- 
doing all others for induſtry and labori- 


ouſneſs, and equally fertile in men of in- 
vention and genius; little addicted to vo- 


luptuous pleaſures; and, for valour, ri- 
valing, if not ſurpaſſing, the moſt valiant; 
yet this ſame people, with all their endow- 
ments and advantages, ſeems blind to its 
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own worth, deſpiſing itſelf, praiſing, pur- 
chaſing, and imitating only what is fo- 
reign. It imagines, that in apparel, food, 


and buildings, there can be no elegance, - 


or exquiſiteneſs, unleſs eook, wines, tay- 
lor, ſtuffs, and architect be foreign; and, 
beſides the exceſſive coſt, theſe artizans 
and materials chiefly come from the coun- 
try of a natural enemy. This ſame in- 
fatuated nation farther confines its praiſe 
to the wit, underſtanding, erudition and. 
genius of foreigners. Foreign poets, and 
foreign painters, alone meet with encou- 


ragement; and. foreign hiſtories, without 


judgment, ftile, or truth, bear the palm; 
very ſeldom do bookſellers complain of a 
toreign book being a ſhopkeeper, 

Ox this well-meant reproach, I leave 
the diſmiſſion to others. All that remains 
for me now is, to inform that Pariſian. 
cenſor, that I am no German, though to. 
him I may ſeem to write like one; yet am. 
J behind no German, in terming every 
neighbour Auſtrian or Swabian Eſquire,, 
be Lord, that is, in offering up my 
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NATIONAL PRIDE. 9 


liberty at the altar of a deity, to whom 
my compliment is an oblation of a very 
ſweet ſavour. 


ctootoojoojoofootootnotooFoctpotrotooFoohootpotec 
„ ihr M.--.4 


the pride of individuals and diftindt claſſes 


of men. 


F OLLY ſways the ſceptre of this 


world; and we all. more or leſs, wear her 
livery, her fools caps, and the enſigns of 
her order. Vanity is a general weak neſs. 


Moſt people entertain too conceited ideas 


of themſelves, and value others only as re- 
ſembling themſelves, 
Mex are proud, and what makes the 
multitude of the proud fo very great is, 
that all pride proceeds from ſelf- concei, 
which indeed was not originally implanted 
in human nature, like that juſt ſelf-loye, 
which is neceſſary to every creature for its 
B 5 own 
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own preſervation. It rather ſeems an ad- 
ventitious idea, ſpringing up in ſociety, 
when a creature becomes capable of com- 
paring itſelf with others. Our whole mode 
of thinking is impregnated with it, and 


it inſinuates itſelf into all our dealings 


and behaviour. We have our own dear 
ſelves too highly in admiration, not to 
take a certain complacency in comparing 
ourſelves with others. The man of ſenſe 
is infected with this vanity, ariſing from 
compariſons equally with the ignorant 
and ſhallow, only in the latter it is ab- 
ſurd, his parallels being all fundamentally 
abſurd and unjuſt, 

T offspring of ſelf- conceit is vanity, 
pride, oſtentation, ambition, and haughti- 
neſs ; it aſſumes a different caſt, accord- 
ing to the original difference of intellects, 
or the various education, manner of liv- 
ing, or company, incidents in life, or 
rank and wealth, In little minds, what- 
ever flag it ſpreads abroad, a ſorry figure 
does it make; in better heads, it takes 

| reaſon 
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reaſon or plauſibility for models. In all, 
it feeds either openly or ſecretly, at the 
expence of others, eſpecially where it is 
the only antidote againſt the combined 
rancour of many impertinents againſt one 
man of parts, 
Tux ſelf-love of one muſt neceſſarily 
claſh with that of another, and of courſe 
* increaſe by the oppoſition. He who thinks 
himſelf not duly eſteemed by others, 
| makes himſelf amends by eſteeming him- 
ſelf the more; and, in the mean time, a 
I declared "contempt of his competitor, in- 
'' cites him likewiſe to ſet the higher value 
on himſelf : ſelf-love likewiſe opens itſelf 
a path to a certain ſatisfaction, through 
the tacit compact, in which all men ſeem 
to have agreed, of loving, to a certain de- 
gree, that in others which they value in 


C themſelves. Now, as in both caſes ſelf- 
1 love, eſpecially in vivacious tempers, if 
; riſing to a paſſion, leads us into innume- 
YZ rable errors, by concentring our attention 
J | 8 only 
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only in one fide of an object, and cauſing 
us in that to ſee only juſt what we would. 
Oun dear ſelf every where returns upon 
us, as a lover ſees and eſteems nothing 
but the object of his love. The ſelf- lover 
only ſees and values himſelf. Whatever 
does not coincide with his mode of ſeeing 
and thinking, provokes him, His folly is 
not much better than that of the young 
Engliſh enamorato, who, ſome years ago, 
uſed to ramble about the country near 
Lauſanne, and holding his ſword to the 
breaſt of every one he met, threatened 


them with immediate death, if they did 
not own ſuch a young gentlewoman of 
Geneva, naming her, to be the handſomeſt 


girl in the country. 


' Loving ourſelves above every other 
perſon, ſo we likewiſe prefer ourſelves to 
others. We conceit that our way of 
thinking is right, and conſequently pre- 


ferable to that of others of a contrary opi- 


nion; and when others agree with our 


thoughts, it is only ourſelves that we love 
: in 
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in them +. Deceived by theſe. ſelfiſh no- 
tions, we would have others. conform to 
our eſtimate of ourſelves; but we know 
from experience, that our ideas, our 
thoughts and ſentiments, pleaſe others, 
only ſo far as correſponding with their 
ideas, thoughts, and ſentiments. - Thus: 
we find ourſelves, compelled, by our own 
vanity, to eſteem in others that confor= 
mity of ideas which aſſures us of their 
eſteem, at the ſame time to be as diſ- 
pleaſed with that contrariety of their ideas 
to ours, as certainly knowing, that, from 
the like cauſe, they will hate, or at leaſt 
defpiſe us. Another cauſe, why the ge- 
1 nerality value themſelves above others, is, 
| that lulled in the downy boſom of their 
ſelf-complacency, they never take the 
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3 Dryden, in his Two Sofas, puts in the mouth of 
a Alcmena. 


Our thoughtleſs ſex are caught by outward form, 
= And ſhow, and noiſe, and love themſel ves in man, 


pains 
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pains of canvaſling whether another may 
not happen to think better than them- 
ſelves, os to ſurpaſs them in talents, or 
moral qualities, : 

Tksk poſitions, which very keen- 
ſighted philoſophers deduce from nature, 
and every obſerver of mankind finds veri- 
fied by daily experience, throw a light on 
many ridiculous phznomena, of which 
we ourſelves are eye-witneſſes, and which 
recur in the hiftory of mankind, that is, 
in the hiſtory of their failings. All theſe 
phænomena are conſequences of ſelf-love, 
either in reſpe& to one's ſelf or others. 

Max looks upon himſelf as the center 


of all creatures. This minute ſpot * of 


ours 
ES — = — nnnrn — w . . 
The reader will not be diſpleaſed at being re- 


minded of the following lines, as not quite foreign 
from the text. 


Aſk for what end the heavenly bodies ſhine, 
Earth for whoſe ule ? Pride anſwers, ** Tis. for 
mine: | | 


% For 
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ours has always teemed with people, who 
fancying that the ſun ſhone only for their 
conveniency ; that the ſtarry firmament, 
and all the parts of this incomprehenſible 
, expanſe, were formed for no other view 
| than to prevent their neceſſities, gratify 
their ſenſes, and amuſe their imagination, 
Not a few diſtin claſſes of men have 
continually flattered themſelves with the 
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« For me kind nature wakes her genial pow'r, 

c“ Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry flow'r ; 
% Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew 

6 The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

*« For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings; 


N For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings; 
* | &« Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe; 
% My foot-ſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” 
3 Concerning the above lines, Dr, Warburton re- 
4 marks: If there be any fault in theſe lines, it is 
q not in the general ſentiment, but a want of exact- 
q | neſs in expreſũüng it. It is the higheſt abſurdity to 
4 A think that Earth is man's foot flool, his canopy the 
þ = ſties, and the heavenly bodies lighted up principally 


for his uſe ; yet not ſo, to ſuppoſe fruits and mine- 
rals given for this end, 


3 5951 pre ſumptuous 
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preſumptuous notion of being the princi- 
pal, if not the ſole objects of divine pro- 
vidence ; and, in canſequence of ſuch a 
conceit, they have attributed innumerable 
occurrences, which had their ſource in the 
common courſe of things, to an imme- 
© diate diſpoſition of Deity, as their preju- 
dices, their paſſions, their intereſt, or their 
vanity prompted, | 

_ Fortigs of this kind are obſervable in 
individuals of all ranks. Every man is, 
in his own eyes, ſomething of great mo- 
ment. If he allows another any pre- 
ference over him, it is no farther, than as 
knowing him to be more eſteemed than 
himſelf; at the ſame time, very far is he 
from thinking him, in his heart, to be re- 
ally more efteemable. The firſt man, in 
every profeſſion, is he whom every one 


holds to be the ſecond to himſelf, After 
the engagement off Salamina, between 


the Athenians and Perſians, all the prin- 
cipal officers were convened before the al- 
tar of Neptune, there upon oath. to name 

the 
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NATIONAL PRIDE. 27 
the man who had behaved beſt in that 
glorious action. Every one made himſelf 
the beſt man, but every one agreed itt 
Themiſtocles being the ſecond. 

ALL men extol their taſte and favourite 
ſcience above the whole circle, and go ſo 
far as to imagine an indiſpoſedneſs for that 
ſcience to betray barbariſm and ſtupidity. 
The ſportſman imagines that, in the other 
world, hunting from one planet to ano- 
ther, will be the capital entertainment: 
The chymiſt conceits, that the bleſſed 
ele read Paracelſus in heaven. A French 
dancing-maſter in London, aſking an ac- 
quaintance, whether Mr. Harley was ac- 
tually created earl of Oxford, and lord 
high treaſurer of England, and being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, hat the devil! 
exclaimed he, could the queen ſee in him ? 
Two years had I that chod-hopper iu hand, 
without ever being able to bring him to walk 
a tolerable minuet. 

SELF-LOVE ever rates a man PIO his 


real worth, and at the ſame time perverts 


his 
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his ideas of others. Every prince muſt 
have his ambaſlador, every marquis his 
pages, and every cizeſs the train of a 
lady. Every blockhead will be prating 
of his intellects, the knave of his honour, 
the ideot of his orthodoxy, the hypocrite 
of his piety, the upſtart of his nobility, 
and every old maid vaunts her chaſtity, 


though, to her grief, it was never put to 


the teſt. A wretch without either literary 
or moral eminence, makes himſelf the 


topic of converſation, whereas a man of 


real merit feels a kind of uneaſineſs at 
commendation. The ſhallow fribble ex- 
alts himſelf above the man of letters ; ind 


in the ſcale of a wealthy miſer, no kind 


of merit bears any weight. 
Excess1vE ſelf-complacency takes fire 

at him who thwarts its ſentiments, and 

does not place his value on the ſame ob- 


jects; as the Venuſinian muſe ſays of 
tempers, 8 f 


Oderunt hilarem, &c. Hox, Ep. 18. 
The 


wy 
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ye grave a. ſprightly book-wit ſhun; 
Far from the ſad the jovial'run: © 

The gay, the ſullen, and ſedate, 
Are objects of each other's hate; 

And they who quaff the midnight glaſs, 
Scorn them who will a bumper paß; 
Tuo“ they proteſt and ſwear they dread © 

The conſequence, an aching head, 


The idler deſpiſes the wrong- headed crea- 
ture, who burdens himſelf with buſineſs; 
the ſportſman looks on him who cannot 
talk of ſhooting and hunting as a poor ſpi- 
rited dullard ; and he who does not un- 
derſtand cards, among gameſters, is an 
oaf. The tun-bellied fluggith burgo- 
maſter, or the bacchanalian counſellor, 
who diſpatches bottles and cauſes with 
equal celerity, aſks, with haughty ſelf- 
ſufficiency, what good has he done in the 
world who finds time enough to write a 
book? Fine ſentiments ſeem abſurd and 
chimerical to him, whoſe ſordid caft of 
mind is inſenſible of them; whereas, 

coarſe 
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coarſe. jokes and obſcenities, are to vulgar 
minds a high regale. Knowledge, un- 
derſtanding, and goodneſs of heart, are 
words of no ſignificancy with girls, whoſe 


idol is a mercurial coxcomb, as indeed he 
is often their portion, Men of a cynical - 


diſpoſition look on a blooming com- 
plexian, ſparkling eyes, and a graceful 


_ perſon, even in the fair ſex, as meer tri- 
Mes... Mercantile ſouls, who value a wo- 


man only according to her portion, are 
incapable of conceiving how a fine under- 


ſanding, delicacy of ſentiment, and a be- 
nevolent heart, can be preferred to infi- 


pidity with a good portion, The wrin- 


kled prude cries out againſt any inveigle- 
| ments, w which a young perſon throws out 


to captivate, as downright immodeſty. 


Tux very worſt effect of an exceſſive 
ſelf-love, is the over-weaning conceit of 


one's ſelf relatively to devotion, and the 
punctual diſcharge of religious duties; 


this is ſure to declare itſelf i in a contempt 
of every one who does not make the fame 


parade 


. 
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parade of ſanctimony. Not a day paſſes, 
in which people of this caſt do not ſacri- 
fice ſome innocent victim at the altar of 
their malignant paſſions. Surmiſes are 
their very food, flander their delight, al- 
tercation the whetſtone of their wit, and 
rancour the fire which animates their diſ- 
- Tourſe, and revenge the mobile of their 
actions: for gluttony, imperiouſneſs, ava- 
rice, and cruelty, they are noted ; the loſs 
of a dollar ſets their ſoul in an uproar ; 
and, under the cloak of devotion, they 
trample on common probity. But they 
indeed diſtinguiſh themſelyes by a ſtrict at- 
tendance on divine ſervice, and their pre- 
parations at the approach of the high feſti- | 
vals, The word chriſtianity, is perpetually 
on their tongues: In viſiting the ſick, they. 
affect an agonizing tenderneſs ; they pay. 
a moſt profound reſpe& to the clergy, and 
ſigh and groan about the ſpread of infide- 
lity : but after all their, hypocriſy, . theſe. 
tartuffes deceive. their own conſciences. 
much more than the world : they are the 


deteſtation 
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deteſtation of the truly good, and men of 
common underſtanding laugh at their farci- 


cal ſanctimoniouſneſs. 


THis partiality in judging, together with 
its conſequences, .contempt and cenſure, 
ſpread among all characters, ſtations, and 
profefiions. People of oppoſite diſpoſitions, 
different ages and taſtes, appear to each 
other, low- lived or ridiculous ; or ſenſeleſs 
or wicked. All cry up the excellencies of 


- which they conceit themſelves poſſeſſed, and 


what they are deficient in, is of no impor- 
tance or embelliſhment, 


Thu one fool ſets himſelf above another, 
And ſhakes his empty noddle at his brother. 


THz ignorant and ſhallow have likewiſe 
a moſt deciſive contempt for men of parts 


and real geniuſſes; they are perpetually 


peſtering the latter with the mean objects 
of their thoughts and deſigns, whilſt theſe. 
yawn amidft the daily round of converſa- 
tion, which neither entertains nor inſtructs, _ 

A 
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A vulgar mind, however, thinks theſe occu- 
pations alone, to be uſeful, great, and praiſe- 
worthy ; and the time which is not ſpent 
according to ſuch ceconomy, he looks on as 
totally murdered. He turns up his noſe at 
thoſe humouriſts who engage in ſcientifi- 
cal reſearches and mental improvements, 
and cannot take up with thoſe fickle ideas 
which immediately preſent themſelves, on - 
looking out of the window, or walking to 
and fro before their door. Such is the an- 8 
tipathy beween the ignorant and the learn- 
ed, the idler and the man of buſineſs; and 


they are not wanting to make repriſals. 
ALL profeſſions deſpiſe one another, ac- 


cording to the idea entertained of the ſupe- 
rior value and pre-eminence of their rank. 
The citizen deſpiſes the farmer, the ſea of- 
ficer the military, and the military thinks 
no better of the placemen, who look down 
with contempt on eccleſiaſtics; and of this 
ſacred body the mutual animoſities are no- 
torious; but the courtier puts them all un- 
der one and the ſame buſhel. 


TRE 
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| Tx men of ſtudy carry their reciprocal 
| contempt as far as the illiterate, they ex- 
tol their favourite ſcience as the centre of 

all valuable knowledge, and undervalue 
whatever has no affinity with their hobby- 

horſe *. The naturaliſt little concerns him- 

ſelf about the opinion and conjecture of the 

- philologiſt, and in the botaniſt's eye the 
aſtronomer is but a ſtargazer. The bar- 


—  —— 
f N CS : | a | , 2 
; A ſingular inftance of this bigotry occurs in the 

celebrated Father Malebranche. M. D' Agueſſau, 

chancellor of France, whoſe works are ſo highly 
- eſteemed, tells us, that after he had gained the Fa- 

ther's eſteem in their metaphyſi cal converſations, 

he abruptly withdrew it, and not without a philoſo- - 
phical diſdain on finding, M. D' Agueſſau reading 

Thueydides. Des Carte's Treatiſe upon Man, led 
MH him to think meanly of human knowlege, eſpecially . 
bl points of mere erudition. His library, voluminous 
i EE as it was, did not afford one book of poetry and 
very fewof hiſtory. It wasa common ſaying of his, , 
| that he deſired to know only what Adam knew. 
He could never read ten verſes without diſguſt, and 
meditated with his windows mut. * | 
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xiſter makes no account of the phyſician ; 
and the dealer in electrical experiments is 
amazed that the world can trifle away their 
time in chattering about politics. 

W1TH a country innkeeper one farmer 
is worth a hundred wits, and the naturaliſt 
ſneers at the moraliſt who can harangue on 
the nature of man, civil ſociety, and relative 
duties; at the ſametime, knows nothing 
of the vegetable and foſſile kingdoms : 
the mathematician looks down on all, whilſt 
the metaphyſician makes as little account 
of him. It being aſked in a company at 
Paris, what is a metaphyſician ? A mathe- 
= matician anſw-ered, one who knows nothing; 
and if the chemiſts, the naturaliſts, the 
phyſicians, and the moraliſts, at Paris, are 
aſked what is a mathematician ? Their an- 
ſwer is, an Ignoramus. 

Tas proſe writers entertain a hearty on- 
tempt for each other, ſome priding them- 
ſelves in the bulky variety of their works, 
others in the choice of their ſubjects and 
their profundityorelegance, Theauthor ofa 
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de who has not gone beyond duodeci mo 
cannot but be a fribble. The ſons of eru- 


falio'i is, to be ſure, ; a firſt rate genius, whilſt 


dition call the men of the world, the polite 


and airy, empty bottles; and the man of at- 
chievement think the firteſt covering over 
the head of a ſolemn ſtudious ſchoiar, to be 
"a fool's cap. Poets make no acccount of 


proſe writers, proſe being in every body's 


mouth; and if they ſee their compoſitions, 


which they had conſecrated to praiſe and 


._ © immorrality, come to an ignominious 
period, the whole age incur their diſ- 
_ pleaſure; the nurſelings of the muſes, in- 


deed, revile each other, and of all returns 
this is that at which they are moſt ready in 


paying. Theſe gentry being noted for a 
peculiar ſuperabundance of choler and aduſt 


complexions, not ſatisfied with their own 
contempt of what to them ſeems contemp- 
tible, but, as he who lives among wolves, 
muſt join with their howlings, ſo who- 
ever has his character at heart muſt fide 
with their abloquy or ſubmit to the execu- 

tion 
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tion of a law of Solon's by which all who 
in a dangerous tumult kept themſelves 
neuter were declared infamous, as being 
void of concern what became of their coun- 
try. The poet's lip overflows alternately 
with either invectives or panegyric con- 
cerning the ſame perſon; he who to-day 
is a genius with him is to-morrow a block- 
head, juſt as he has tickled or galled his 
ſelf- conceit. | ; 
Tus it appears that all men light each 
other. as far as they are under the influence 
of ſelf- love, and this is manifeſtly an epi- 
demic diſeaſe; thinly ſown, indeed, are 
perſons: of ſuch prudent modeſty, who, 
when put in the balance with others, in- 
. Read of affecting a rivalry, make nodifficul- . 
ty of owning their, deficiencies, eſpecially 
under a conſciouſneſs of it. 

THE agreement or difference of ideas 
and ſentiments,” are the ſure guaran- 
ties of eſteem or of contempt ; he whoſe 
company is coveted by the weak and ig- 
norant, generally falls under a ſuſpicion of 
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being on a level with:them, and this makes 


men of genius leſs uneaſy at the ſlights of 


thoſe who are incapable of eſtimating their 
abilities. 
A man of parts conceives but a low idea 
of a perſon otherwiſe unknown, only from 
hearing him praiſed by an empty cockſcomb, 
for nowhere do the attractive powers of 
nature ſo ftrongly declare themſelves as 
among the fraternity of dulneſs. Where 
the ſovereign is a blockhead, the gates of 
_ preferments and honours are thrown open 
to blockheads, who then, as inſects, at the 


approach of genial ſpring, quit their ſqualid 


retirements and hie away to court, as their 
element. Then, equally to the diſgrace 
and detriment of a nation, vulgar minds ob- 
ſede the throne; folly, error, and vice engroſs 
all favours, while men of worth, with a 


mixture of contempt and grief, retire wea- 


ried out with the affronts of a herd, to 
| whom all but thoſe of their own inſuppor- 
table ſtamp are an eye- ſore. 
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Tux is, beſides ſelf-conceit, another 
fource of the contempt of others, and con- 
ſequently of vanity. The ideas, opinions, 
judgments, and, in fine, the whole tenour 


of thinking, very frequently depend on the 


objects about us, the place or the country 
where we live, and the company we keep. 
TREsE generally give the turn to ideas of 


individuals, and theſe ideas 'we make the 


ſtandard of decency, truth, elegance, recti- 
tude, and goodneſs, 

He who has neither travelled nor read, 
or who ſhuns the converſation of thoſe who. 
have enlarged their minds, is apt to be 
wrapped up in what he daily ſees; his eyes 
are open only to the things about him, he 
imagines, all beyond the little fpot where 
he drawls an inſignificant life, to be deſert 
iſlands or dreary waſtes, he makes himſelf 
and the objects ſurrounding him, his rule 


of judging of every thing beyond his hori- 


zon. Like the Pariſian cockney ſpoken 
of in the account of an excurſion from that 
city to St. Claud, he fancies the diſtant 
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hill to be uninhabited ; and, from the 
horſe-cheſnut trees in the walks at Paris, 
concludes that — and pulſe grow on 
trees. 91 a 

From this dependency on the objects 
around us, we contract a habit of judging 
of things remote from us, according to the 


domeſtic appearances, and notions. Hence 


it is, that, at Paris, for a company of five 
or ſix to go a ſporting in a coach, with. 
large boots, a bag wig, guns, frorde, and 
piſtolssand placing themſelves, each behind 
a tree, and there fire at any poor puſs that 
bappens to paſs that way ; theſe oddities,, 
I'fay, dave nothing ridiculous in them 
about that capital . To the ſame prepoſ- 

| ſeſſion 


n 


” The author alludes to Dr. Smollet whoſe worde 


are theſe: In the character of the French, con- 
fidered as a people, there are undoubtedly many cir- 


cumſtances truly ridiculous. You know the faſhion- 
able people, who go a hunting, are equipped with 
their jack-boots, bag-wigs, ſwords, and piſtols : but 
I ſaw the other day a ſcene ft} more groteſque. On 


the road to Choiſſi, a fiacre, or hackney- coach, ſtop- 
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ſeſſion it is owing, that the negroes repre- 
ſent. the evil ſpirit as white, and their 
benign gods black. Some people likewiſe, 
from the ſame reaſon, painted the goddeſs 
of love, with flabby duggs hanging down- 
to her knees; and from the ſame cauſe, 
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ped, and out came five or ſix men, armed with muſ- 
kets, who took poſt, each behind a ſeparate tree. I 
aſked our ſervant who they were, imagining they 
might be archers, or footpads of juſtice, in pnrſuit of 
ſome malefactors. But gueſs my ſurprize, when our 
eoachman told me, they were gentlemen a la chaſe. 
They were, in fact, come out from Paris, in this 
equipage, to take the diverſion of hare-hunting ; that 
is, of ſhooting from behind a tree at the hares that 
chanced to paſs. Indeed, if they had nothing more 
in view, but to deſtroy the game, this was a very 
effectual method; for the hares are in ſuch plenty in 
that neighbourhood, that I have ſeen a dozen together 
in the ſame field.” To this the doctor ſarcaſtically 
adds: I think this way of hunting, in a coach or 
chariot, might be properly adopted at London, in fa- 
vour of thoſe aldermen of that city, who are too unwieldy 
to follow the hounds a horſcback.” — This, however, 
is but a ſtale jeſt ; our aldermen are now growing men. 
of ſpirit and faſnion a- pace. 
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proceeded the narrow notions concerning 
majeſty, in an honeſt home-bred Swiſs, 
who on ſome talk about the dignity of a 
king, aſked, with a diſdainful phiz, has 
ting had a hundred head of cattle upon 
the hill? This prepoſſeffion has even a 
{tronger influence. He who is of ſome 
conſideration in the place of his reſidence 


muſt, to be ſure, be a reſpectable perſon. 


every where. At the congreſs of Baden, 
in 1714, for adjuſting matters between the 


Emperor and the king of France; Great 


Britain and the United Provinces having 
made a ſeparate peace: before. All the ſe- 
veral miniſters one day dined together in 
public, which drew thither a great num- 
ber of ſpectators; and Marſhall Villars, 
one of the French plenipotentiaries, ſeeing 
among them, a very pretty young woman, 
Was . ſaluting her, when inſtantly a di- 


minutive bandy-legged Zuricher, breaking 


through the crowd, cried out like a demoniac, 


Hands off, hands off, Marſhall, ſhe is my ff yen, 


and her r haſband i is warden of our company. 
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Tae ſmaller and more retired the place 
in which we live, the more low and abſurd 


the ideas, when we take up with them ne- 
glecting any further culture of the mind, 


which might enable us to compare our na- 
tive uſages with thoſe. which obtain in 
other places. Thus, no wonder, we look 
on our way of thinking and acting as the 
beſt, reprobating all others, and purely be- 
becauſe we are not acquainted farther with 
them. The more low. and contracted: 
the ſphere of a man's ideas, the greater he 
imagines himſelf, and the more inſolent 
and arbitrary is he towards others. He 
anathematiſes every. thought and opinion, 
which is not of his growth, and rails againſt 
every plan, every faſhion, of which he 
is not the inventor. He even perſe- 
cutes, till prudence draws the bit, every 
man of parts who. appears to differ from his 
ſentiments, or to croſs his projets. The 
ſtandard of good ſenſe, with him, is, 
always to fide with his opinions and pro- 


cedures; and he alone is his friend, who 
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ſeꝛs no fault in him; but to decline coin- 
fiding with his views in any one caſe what- 
ever, is an unpardonable breach of friend- 
18 ſhip. The applauſes of a numerous ſet 
| of ſuch as himſeF, ſhall inflate him with 
noticns, that his reputation is fixed, his ipſe 
' dixit ſacred; like a commander of a ſhip, 
= who, ſwaggering in his wooden world, 
| fancies that the axis of the-globe ſhakes like 
the table under a thump. of his mutton fiſt. 
'Y Tuxxsx faults are generally incurable in 
a man of power and note, when, which is 
frequently the eaſe, his mind is of no greater 
extent than the town where he reſides, He 
who confines himſelf to a ſmall community 
will neceſſarily imbibe an averſion for all 
of a more extenſive compaſs ; he will even 
ſhun their converſation, nay, and ſicken at 
the very fight of them. TFhe bulk of man- 
kind are infinitely better pleaſed with thoſe 
who from a falſe complaifance, or want of. 
_ ſenſe, applaud our errors, than with thoſe 
who might give us to underſtand that we 
are in an error. fs 
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Tux man involved in this intellectual 
miſt, knows as little of the value of things, 
as the fiſh in its ſhell, knows of the world. 


Having always the ſame objects about him, 
he will never be brought to hold any thing 


true, but what he believes; he will be ever 


criticizing the religious profeſſion of others. 
In his own eyes he is a being, as it were, 
fuperior to the: generality. of the human 
race, making no account of others” far- 
ther than as chiming in with his notions, 
and ſeconding his drifts. A ſtanding apho- 
riſm with this tribe is, that relative greatneſs 
is real greatneſs; ſhould you courteouſſy 
recommend ſelf-meaſurement to them, they 


ſpurn at the advice; they have meaſured 


themſelves already; and being of ſome con- 
ſideration in their hamlet, they conceit 
themſelves notable members of the univerſe. 
This exceſſive ſelf- eſteem, is extremely 
iniquitous, depreciating the real worth of 
perſons .and of things; he who- is not of. 
their ſtamp, muſt be a dead weight in ſo- 
ciety, if not a peſt ; trifles, in their hands, 

C5 become 
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beeome affairs of great moment, and in the 


conduct of which, no body ever was, and 


never will be ſo capable. Such are the 


ſources of that ſupercilious ſolemnity, which, 


in the petty juriſdictions of every country, 


conſtitutes the capital point of adminiſtra- 
tion. Every difficulty gives way to a ſtateſ- 


man of this caſt, when he puts on his ſelf- 


ſufficient mien, ſtruts along with bridled- 


noddle, prominent breaſt, ſtraddling legs, 


and diſdainful eye, amidſt the crowds who. 
with reſpectful ſtare, ſeem to ſay, To be ſure, 
the world has not his fellow, for he out- tops, 
all our corporation. 

Tunis artleſs diſplay, not FEARETY 
with the leaſt exaggeration or partiality, 
ſhews the generality of men to be vain, and: 
ſelf-complacence the fource of vanity ; and 
farther, that this vanity degenerates into 
juſtice and moſt. ridiculous arrogance, 
when, through certain circumſtances, ſelf- 
complacence is accompanied with ignorance 
and bigotry. 
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SSS poo 
Uk Be WE:: on 3474 
Of the Vanity of whole Nations, 


I. is the ſame with whole nations as with 
the individuals of whom they conſiſt. One 
may ſafely conclude from the diſpoſitions 
of every private perſon, what will be their 
combined effects in the body of the nation, 
though it were not directly known, as a na- 
tural truth, that a nation collectively thinks 
of itſelf juſt as every diſtinct individual. 

ALL hiſtories are monuments of every 
nation's conceited partiality towards itſelf, 
The moſt civilized and the moſt rude ſhew 

that they imagine to ſee in themſelves ſome 


talents, qualities, or advantages, which 


they will not allow others to be poſleſſed of, 
at leaſt, not in ſo eminent a degree ; that 
they eſteem their opinions, their cuſtoms, 
their police, or any other ſuppoſed excel - 
lence, with an excluſive complacency, 
'T OO * village and every city, every 

province 


0! 


1 


L 
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province and every nation, has, equally 
with every individual, its darling felf-love, 


and conſequently its particular vanity ; and: 


every member, by a kind of reflection, im- 
bibes the general vanity, and endeavours 
to contribute for his village or nation,. 
to ſncer or look afeance at any other 
community. | 

It is not "TY above fifty years ago: 
fince a village in Rheinthal“ preferred a: 
complaint to the judge that their parſon- 
had. the preſumption publicly to declare- 
from the pulpit, that ſcarce a hundred ſouls of 
all their right worſhipful eee would be 


ſaved. 
Every nation is pleaſed with itſelf, 45 


looks on every other community as crea- 
tures more or leſs of an inferiour kind. 


» 


— 


— 


* A ſmall country, and one of thoſe called the De- 


pendencies of Switzerland, being poſſeſſed by the 


Swiſſers in common. It lies along the Rhine, and 


its moſt remarkable product is almonds, which the 
Abbot of St. Gall and the Cantons ſhare, 
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Among the Greeks a foreigner and A Bar- 
 barian were ſynonimous words; and are o 


at preſent, with moſt Frenchmen, from this 
narrow way of thinking 1 it was that, at the 


court of Zell in the time of the late duke; 
he and the ducheſs, who was a native of 


France, being at table with. ſome French 
noblemen, one of them fuddenly cried out 
with a horſe laugh, it's verydrole faith. What's 
the matter then, ſaid the duke? N, that 
your highneſs is the only foreigner here. The 
word foreigner is accompanied with a ſort 


of diſdain among the very Greenlanders ; 


and, even in ſome Swiſs. towns the word: 


 Auſsburger, nearly of the like import, is 


treated with as little ceremony. Not many 
years ago, an orange-monger in one of 


_ thoſe ſuperb places, being told that a cer- 


tain German prince was deeply ſmitten 
with his daughter, ſupereiliouſſy anſwered: 
then he may die of the wound, for I know better- 
than to beftrw my daughter on one who is not 
4 Freeman of our city. 


The 
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Tux contempt of nations very often turns 


more on what ſtrikes the ſenſes than on in- 


tellectual circumſtances. A Switzer and a 
blockhead were for a long 1 time ſynonimous 
at Vienna, Verſailles, and Rome, and, 
under the roſe be it ſaid, I was ſomething 


of the ſame mind, on comparing in one of 
thoſe courts, the heavy awkward gait and 


unmeaning faces of the Swiſs halbardiers 
with the prying looks and volatility of the 
native court officers, - Every nation thinks . 


f the manners of another ridiculous 2S differ- ; 


ing from its- own; and in this point moſt 


are not leſs blind and arrogant than the 
French courtiers, who looked on Peter the 
Great, at his coming among them, only as 


an unpoliſhed foreigner. totally void of 
French gentility, not in the leaſt, as a 


monarch of genius, travelling for improve- 


ment, and who had came down from the- 
throne to make himſelf deſerving of it, 


Tuis mutual contempt of nations fre- 
quently declares itfelf even in thoſe ranks. 
which might be ſuppoſed far above ſuch il- 


liberal 


o 
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liberal prejudices, Few authors are ſo equi- 
table as impartiality .to hear a compariſon 
between the writers of their nation and any 
other. Amidſt all the acrimony and ma- 


lice prevailing among writers. of the ſame _ 
nation, they ardently unite as in one com- 


mon cauſe againſt a foreigner who ſhould. 


take on him toexerciſe his pleaſantry againſt 


any one of the tribe. 


THe arrogant Greeks owed their i improve- 
ments from their primitive rudeneſs and ig- 


norance, to foreigners. The Phenicians 
taught them the uſe of letters, arts, and the 
laws; and their religion they received from 
Egyptians, yet did they affirm Greece to 
be the general mother of all nations. The 


Greek hiſtorians have been obſerved ſeldom | 


to make uſe of foreign names, ſometimes 
totally omitting them, but more commonly 


altering them, and ſhewing an extreme at- 


tention to give them a more harmonious 
turn and correſpondent with the Grecian 
dialed, Thus it is not much to be won- 
dered at that in ſucceeding times this peo- 

ple 
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ple came to imbibe a notion of all nations 
on the earth having been no more than 
Grecian colonies. 

TE modern Italians have the confi- 
dence to place themſelves on a level with 
the ancient Romans, not recollecting that 
the. nation which anciently reduced all 
others under its yoke, is now ſeen to be the 
ſlave of all others, and that the graſs grows 
in the ſtreets of cities, not long ſince, emi- 


nent for power and opulence. Many ſmall 


towns in the Campania of Rome were the 
native places of Roman emperors, and on 
that account, forſooth, the modern inha- 
bitants of thoſe petty places, talk of thoſe 
emperors as their townſmen and relations, 


and in every town or village the emperor 
who was born there, is reputed the 


greateſt prinee that hiſtory makes mention 


of. 


Tux ſenator of Rome, who tries with- 


out appeal, the petty cauſes and wrang- 
lings among the commonalty, now conſti- 
tutes that tribunal, to which, in modern 


AE 2 
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Rome, the majeſty of the ancient ſenate. 
and Roman people is dwindled. He has 
for aſſeſſors, four conſervators, who are 
choſen four times a year The conſerva- 
tors, like the ſenator himſelf, are nomi- 
nated by the Pope, under whom the Ro- 
man people are not allowed that ſmall 
remnant of liberty of chuſing their own 
magiſtrates, which many towns in monar- 
chies enjoy; yet this ſenator and his con- 
fervators imagine themſelves inveſted with 
all the rights, privileges, and dignities of 
the ancient ſenate, and that a greater glory 
there cannot be, than for the Pope to ſee 
at his feet that aſſembly which has ſeen 
ſo many monarchs in the like humiliating 
poſture before them. | | 

TRR Traſtaverini, i. e. the wretched mi- 
litia of the Traſtavera ward, in modern 
Rome, abſolutely hold themſelves genuine 
deſcendants from the ancient Trojans, 
looking on the inhabitants of the other 
parts of Rome only as a mob; and theſe, 
amidſt indigence, and ſloth, and poltroon- 
ery, 
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ery, which is ſuch, that the execution of 


a malefator almoſt frightens them into 
fits, confider themſelves as citizens of an- 
cient Rome, 

ALL Romans, with ſcarce a rag on their 


backs, are ſtrangely puffed up with this 


imaginary lineage, that exeeſſive pride, 


and the moſt beggarly poverty are often 


ſeen together. A baker woman's ſon, in 


Traſtavera-ward, having been killed in an- 
inſurrection on account of the dearneſs- 


of corn, the Pope, apprehending ſome ill 
conſequences from this unlucky accident, 
immediately deputed a cardinal, with two 


nobles, to quiet the mother, and aſk her 
what ſatisfaction ſhe required, to which 
the Roman matron ue 4 don't ſell 


my blood. 

Ar the approach of a public feſtival at 
Rome, a family ſhall half ſtarve them- 
ſelves, that they may have where with to 
ride about in a coach; and ſueh families, 
which even ſuch an expedient would not 
enable to hire a coach, have another re- 

? ſource ;. 
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Tource : The mother pranks up the daugh- 


ter as fine as her pocket will -reach, ſhe 


walking by her ſide as chambermaid, whilſt 

the father, in -proper habiliments, cog 

mates the lackey. | 
'WELL-BRED people, among the Eng- 


liſh, make no difficulty of owning, that 
a contempt for all other nations under the 


ſun, is as it were hereditary in that coun- 

try; whenever one of thoſe iſlanders is 
engaged in a quarrel with a foreigner, he 
is ſure to let fly a volley of opprobrious 
epithets againſt his adverſary's country : 
You are a French braggadocio, an Italian 
monkey, a Dutch ox, a German hog, are 
but flight ſpecimens of Engliſh contume- 
1y. The bare word French carries ſo. much 
indignity with it, that they would not 
think the foreigner ſufficiently villified by 


calling him only dog, therefore is French 


added to it by way of amplification. This 


national prejudice ſpares not even their 


fellow ſubjects, the two nations who live 


and 
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and are fighting for one common cauſe. 

Nothing is more frequent in England, 
that is among the commonality, than, 
You beggarly Scot —You bload-thirſly Iriſh 
$og-trotter. In a word, an Engliſhman, 
after guttling on pudding and beef, well 
diluted with ſtrong beer, talks away, of 
all other nations, as if they had not the 
ſame creator. 

What is not leſs a an FEAR 
lifhman, forſooth, as a Briton, cannot fail 
of being a connoiſſeur in Virtu, or the fine 
arts; yet do theſe gentry continue laying 

out as much money as ever, notwithſtand- 


ing a prohibition, and ſtrictly attended to, 


that no painting or ſtatue, by a great 
maſter, ſhould be ſold or carried out of 
| Ronks without the Pope's formal licence ; 
that is, thoſe dupes to the Ciceros con- 
tinue ſquandering away in rubbiſh the ſum 
allowed them for purchaſing good pieces. 
Bur what is to be thought of a current 
compariſon, which theſe intelligent per- 
ſons make between them and other na- 
| tions, 
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tions. The French, ſay they, are po- 
< lite, witty, artful, and vain z withal, a 
<< parcel of half-ſtarved ſlaves, their time, 
« purſe, and perſon. abſolutely at the 
c Grand Monarque's command. As for 
6 the Italians, they have neither morals, 
&« nor freedom, nor religion. The Spa- 
« niard, indeed, is brave, devout, and of 
„ nice honour, but poor and oppreſſed; 


« and, with all his boaſting of the ſun 


6 neyer riſing and ſetting but in the Spaniſh 
„ dominions, he has not a word to ſay | 
as to freedom, ſcience, arts, manufac- 
66 tures, atchievements, and trade. The 
« Portugueſe again are likewiſe ſlaves, and 
« ſo- ignorant and ſuperſtitious, that it 
<< would be a pity they were otherwiſe. 
« The Germans, if not at war, are re- 
„ pairing the damages brought on them 
e by wars. The Dutch are flow and 
© heavy, have no notion of any good but 
„money; gain is their main ſpring and 
„ ultimate end.” Such is the point of 
view in which an Engliſhman looks on all 

Europeans: 
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Europeans all nations in the univerſe are 
indeed found light, extremely light, when 
an homeſpun Engliſhman weighs them 
againſt his countrymen. This con- 
temptuous partiality too plainly ſhews it- 
ſelf in his-coldneſs and indifference at his 
firſt acquaintance with a foreigner *. 
Tae French, in their own account, are 
the only thinking beings in the world. 
They converſe with foreigners no farther 
than is- uſual with inferiour and ſhallow 
creatures, and who owe all their importance 


The French tranſlation of this book; for it has 
been tranſlated into moſt languages, animadyerts 
on the preceding paſſage in theſe words: This 
« figure is manifefily chargid, and to talk of the 
 « intelligent among the Engliſh, as looking on the 
« French, who live under an equitable and wiſe 
ac government, as aver, having nothing of their 
„ gavn, is doing great injury to their better ſenſe 
« and knowledge. Such language might at moſl 
*© be put into the mouths of the Engliſh mob, au,, 
« infatuated with their fuppoſed liberty, and of 
. quhich they make ſo outrageous an uſe, think the 
« world have not their fellows,” 
| to 
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td ſuch condeſcenſion, yet in nothing are 
they more offenſive than that farcical com- 
paſſion and equity of ſome among them, 
who deign to allow other nations a pittance 
of virtue and genius, but in ſuch a manner 
that, it is plain, this favourable opinion 
is not due to the merit-of thoſe nations, but 
flows from the indulgent courteſy of French 
politeneſs. Let them, if they can, deny 
their contempt, as barbarians, of all nations 
who, are either inferior in power, or of 
leſs {kill and taſte in the frivolous arts. 
They daily betray in their converſation their 
geſtures, and even their books, a conceit 
chat neither courage, beauty, nor wit, no- 
thing amiable or great is to be met with 
out of their country. 
Tux French think themſelves intitled 
to preſcribe laws to the whole univerſe, be- 
cauſe all Europe takes its cue from their 
milleners; taylors, perriwig-makers, and 
cooks. There is not a candid Frenchman 
who will deny but that his nation accounts 
itſelf the principal, the moſt accompliſhed 
D in 
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in the world. How does Mr. Lefranc 
ſtorm and vapour in a diſcourſe addreſſed 
to the king, at the preſumptuous Britons, 
in pretending to any equality or reſem- 
blance to the French; when Patin 
had pronounced the Britons to be a- 
mong other nations, like wolves among 
the beaſts x. Is it not common among the 


French, 


The paſſage is this: * Salmaſius's book in vin- 
Alcation of the king of England is printing at Leyden 
in French and Latin. A defence of a king judicially 
beheaded by his own fubjeRs is a critical ſubject, and 


. will not pleaſe univerſally, The Engliſh, of all peo- 


ple the moſt wicked, the moſt cruel, and moſt per- 
kdious, pretend, forſooth, to have right, the laws, 
politics, nay religion itſelf on their fide ; but Religio 
non fert parricidas, Ecclefia neſcit ſanguinem; and 
palitics in its keeneſt refinement goes not ſo far as to 
puniſh kings by the executioner's hand like other 


malefactors. This unhagpy king's grandfather was 


ſtrangled by the Scotch puritans. His grand- 
mother, Mary Stuart, loſt her head in x 537, 
under .queen Elizabeth. A king James of Scot- 


land, from whom they were .lineally deſcended, 
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French, to ſtile their ſovereign, the firſt 
monarch in the world, or the grand mo- 
narch? Though they account themſelves 
the firſt born ſons of nature, ſome are ſo 
condeſcending as to look on their neigh- 
bours as their younger brothers, and allow 
them to be laborious, and judicious collec- 
tors, and men of thought, even not without 
ſome good thinkers. But why is Newton, 
after all his valuable diſcoveries, made light 
of in France, becauſe he has not diſcovered 
every thing? Why is Raphael looked on 
as low and timorous, and his divine piece 
of the tranfiguration, a flat performance? 


was killed in hunting by his ſubjects, one of whoſe 
exceptions againſt him, was his naſe being ſomething 

| Mattiſh, On this ſcore, and concerning that very 
King it was thät Joſeph Scaliger uſed to ſay by way 
of pleaſantry, and pointing to his noſe: Naſus eſt ko- 
neflamentum facie. But to me who naturally hate 
the Engliſh it is a horrour ſo much as to think of 
them. Hoc mihi ſunt inter homines Angli quod 
ſunt inter Brutas animantes lupi. I look upon the 
Engliſh among the ſeveral nations, as tht wolves 
anong the beaſts, , 
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That national vanity, admitting no great 
man out of France, is well known in 
numberleſs inſtances which excite the de- 
riſion of all nations. If we look back into 
the hiſtory of human genius, we find 
Italy renowned for actors and poets, Eng- 
land's unparallelled Shakeſpear, and at the 
very ſame time France, noted for the moſt 
pau'tryverſifiers in the world. The French, 


one and all, undervalue the harmonious, 


the pictureſque, the ethic Pope, as not fit 
to hold a candle to their ſu perficial Boileau. 

ALL nations are reduced nearly on a 
level in ſelf-conceit and contempt of others. 


The Greenlander, who makes his dog his. 


meſtmate, deſpiſes the Danes: the Coſacs 
und Calmues look ſtill with a more diſdain 
ful eye on the Ruffians; ; and the Hotten- 
tots, of all men the moſt ſtupid, are exceſ- 
tively vain; and when the Caribies along 
the river Oroonoko are aſked. about their 
extraction, their conſtant anſwer-is de Alan 
ate real men. Scarce is a nation to be 
ound under the ſun, which ſwarms not 

With 
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with extravagant inſtances of vanity; pride, 
and \ſelf-conceit. All are more or lets a 
kin to the Spaniard who ſaid, it war very 
lucky that Satan, when he tempted our Saviour 
in the wilderneſs, forgot to ſhew him Spain, as 
Jeſus certainly could not have withfood the 
temptation; or to the Canadian who thought 
he highly complimented the Frenchman in 
ſaying, he is juſt ſuch a man as myſelf. 
EvERVY nation forms its ideas of beauty 
and deformity” i in others from their recipro- 
cal difference, or affinity. The Indian 
fabuliſts mention a country of which 
all the natives are humpbacked.' A well 
ſhaped beautiful youth coming among 
them they eagerly gathered about bim, 
ſtaring, laughing and even ridiculing him 
in ſcornful geſtures, taunts, and contume- 
lious vociferations, till fortunately for the 
abaſhed Adonis, one of the gibboſe com- 
munity, better bred than the reſt, ſilenced _ 
their rudeneſs with a grave ſpeech: He, 
loving countrymen, this is wrong, Forbear to 
inſult over the unfortnngte : have the immortals 
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= . 3s beflowed a diflinguiſhing ornament on our bodies, 
let us repair to the temple and return our ſo- 
lemn thanks, whereas if we make our protu- 
berances matter of pride, the powers, who gave 

can take away . N 1 
F THvs, 

{ff 45 
» Keyſer, in his travels, tells ſomething of a like 
0 tory concerning the inhabitants in the mountains 
„Wed in Piedmont: who ſeldem travelling 

= beyond the ir hills and vallies, ſcarce think that there 

| is any part of the world inhabited, beſides the ſpot 
K they live upon. The far greater part of them have 


large wens on their necks, and as their horſes, fowls, 
Ke. have the ſame kind of excreſcence, it is probably 
owing to the ſnow-water they generally drink. But 
ſuch is the power of cuſtom, that a wen is reckoned 
no deformity, and a ſtory goes about, that a foreign 
woman that had no wen, coming into a chureh in 
this country, in the middle of fernion time, a general 
laughter. was heard in the church at ſo uncommon 
an appearance. It is added, that even the preacher, 
after looking about for the cauſe of fuck diſturbance, 
could not contain himſelf; but ſoon recovering his 
 facerdotal gravity, repreſented to his auditory, that in 
what they had done they might mean no ill; but that 
the natural defects of our neighbour were not a ſub- 
i for laughter 2 and mockery | ; that a chriſtian upon 
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Tus, whoever would not be accounted. 
a foreigner in his own country or in a 
land of moral humps, avoid being a general 
laughing ſtock, muſt in all things conform 
to the national way of thinking, adopt all 
the current prejudices; he muſt put on the 
national hump, and pride himſelf in that 
deformity like the reſt of his countrymen, 
no vice being fo much deſpiſed and hated 


as a rational humility viewing the country: 
cuſtoms in a juſt light, 


ſeeing ſuch ſpeRacles ſhould rather take occaſion to 
be thankful to his maker for his bounty to him, 
than inſult his fellow creature, from whom God hat 
with-held his gifte, 
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Of national Prado ion ariſng from imaginary 


Ad Vantages. , 


F HE multifarious appearances of the 


vanity of whole nations are reducible to 
two ſpecies, each admitting of ſubdiviſions. 
The advantages or excellences'on which 


the pride of a nation builds itſelf, ar e either . 


imaginaty or real. 


Bor theſe ſpecies of vanity occur in 
the moſt eelebrated nations, every one 


having its prejudices, which conſtitute the 


particular vanity of the nation ; but this 
national vanity has ſometimes for its baſis, 


- 2 juſt and proper ſenſe of its excellencies, 
and accordingly ſhews itſelf very differently 
from a pride founded. only on prejudices, 
On the other hand, the national vanity | 
ariſing from imaginary excellences, is a 


ſenſe of pre-eminence, which, together with 
a contempt 


| 
q 
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x.contempt of others, flows from a con- 
ſideration of theſe ĩmaginary excellences. 
Sxrr-Lovx very frequently makes a man 
ſee advantages or endowments where there 
are none, or diſpoſes him to attribute to 
himſelf qualities which are manifeſtlyx 
wanting in him. A lady of very high rank 
was unexceptionable in her perſon, except 
being a little under ſize; and a poet, no 
ſtranger to the ſilly, fondneſs of hearing 
our moſt conſpicuous defects praiſed, ven- 
tured to coropare this lady's ſtature to 4 
towering cedar of Lebanon; this ſo tickled: 
the little creature, that ſhe ſat wriggling 
in her chair for joy, as if ſhe had in reality, 
been a foot or two taller. No more, ſays 
one of the company to the poet, who was. 
reading the ſimile of the cedar over and 
over, leſt the good lady, in the tranſport 
of her exultation, may ſtart up, and thus 
at once perceive, hey defect. and your mon- 
ſtrous flattery. uam ennsgasse 


ON des imaginary ee eee 
does ſelf-love build that ridiculous. pride of 
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2 nut-brown Spaniard.or Portugeze, when 
he compared his complexion with that of 
an African, or with which a burgher of 


Bern ſwells, when mg at- one of the 


* feaſts. ( 

_ Fax inhabitants of the Mariana iſlands: 
conceit their language to be the only lan+ 
guage in the world, and that all the other 
nations of the earth are dumb, or have 


only inarticulate ſounds. A petty people 
along the Miſſiſſippi, their hair being of an 


extraordinary length, look upon all nations 


with ſhort hair, as flaves. The Turks, 


who are ridiculed for beſtowinghigh offices 
on perſons whoſe occupations promiſe no- 
adequate qualities, as putting a fuperviſor 
of the cuſtoms at the head of an army, very 
gravely ſay, a Turk is fit for any thing; and 


Indeed, Sultan Oſman is known to have 


made one of his gardeners vice-roy of Cyp- 
rus, purely from having ſeen him ſet cab- 
bages in a manner which pleaſed him; Ap- 


f praxin being reproached for bis ſuffering 
bimſelf to be — by Marſhal Lehwald, 


anſwered, 
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anſwered very compoſedly, The. Ruſſians 


feorn to employ ſpies. 
Ax .inhabitant of the dutchy of Maine, 


proud of the temperate climate of France, 
lately compoſed, according to the taſte of 
the old ſchools, 4 phyſical account of cli- 
mates, demonſirating the - great influence of 
them on the. intellefts and morals; in which 
he.extols the inhabitants of the warm cli- 
mates, and depreciates thoſe of the more 
northern. But the pre- eminence, in every 
thing good and eſteemable, he attributes 
ta · the temperate climates, among which 
he places his native country. To this 
laſt bleſſed region belong Upper Germany, 
part of Spain, the civilized Walachia and 
Moldavia, the peaceable Morlachians, the 
humane Coſſacs, and other people equally . 
celebrated for morality and ſciences. 

Selr-conczir is ſo lofty, and withal, 
its foundation. ſo. ſcanty, as to be eaſily 
overthrown, The Myrmidons who made 
ſuch a figure at the ſiege of Troy, are, 
for my parts very welcome to the honour 

| D 6 of 
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of being the progeny of ants ; and 1 ſhall 
by no means go about diſturbing the kings 
of Machtura, in their ſatisfaction of being 
lineally deſcended from an aſs, accord- 
ingly treating thoſe creatures as their bro- 
thers, readily. giving them ſhelter in bad 
weather, at the ſame time denying it to 
the driver, unleſs of the ſame illuſtrious. 
extraction. I cannot hut ſmile at the 
_ weakneſs of national pride in the French, 
{till trumpeting forth the taking of Ma- 
hon, that is, the reduction of a ſmall gar- 
riſon, diſappointed of its expected ſuc- 
cours, when France ſo ſeverely ſmarted in 
all the four parts of the world, during the 
courſe of the war, ſubſequent to that ſo 
much boaſted conqueſt, and which was 
gladly given up to purchaſe a peace. f 
Wu o can forbear laughing at the before- 
mentioned French author's cenſure of the 
northern people, as the authors of the moſt 
abſurd form of government, namely, the 
Engliſh founded on a rational freedom 
of the ſubject, as likewiſe for having in- 
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troduced duelling. — Is aſſaſſination 
then either more prudent or honour-- 
able? I cannot be ſeriouſly angry 
even with the -pride of that Italian who 
terms the Germans blockheads and igno- 
ramuſes, as not knowing how to prepare 
any other poiſons than ſuch, which medi- 
cines enable us to combat and expel, and 
which are productive of inflammations in 
the inteſtines, and other ſymptoms; where- 
as, the more ingenious Italians are ac- 
quainted with poiſons of an inſtantaneous 
or inſuperable activity. 

I $HALL ſpare the reader a detail of all 
the imaginary advantages on which na- 
tional vanity has ever prided itſelf, indi- 
cating only ſuch as are: moſt ſtriking and 
important, and throw a no leſs brilliant 
luſtre on the honour of a nation, than 
what the French arms receive from a ge- 
neral's having a dozen or two of cooks 


in his ſuite, and an hundred diſhes daily 
ſerved' up to his table. 


CHAP, 


» 
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CHAP. v. 


&f Pride, as founded on the imaginary an» 
Bellie and nability Yf, @ nation. 


* 


Fa HE vaſt void beyond authentic mo- 


numents of a nation's real origin, human 
vanity has ever filled with fables, throw-- 
ing back. its antiquity, at pleaſure, into 
the remoteſt ages, as if this really en- 
banced its imaginary. luſtre. 
WHATEVER came from the mouth of a 
traveller, a poet, or an orator, gained uni- 
verſa] belief, ſo as to grow into a com- 
mon ſaying z and in proceſs. of time, al- 
moſt an article of faith. Under the ſanc- 
tion of age and cuſtom, thoſe flattering. 
inventions ſtood | ſecure from all critical 
_ enquiries. A prodigy of an ancient date 
too eaſily paſſes with paſterity for an un- 
&niable truth, The remoteneſs of times. 
„ creates 
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creates an impoſſibility to form a proper 
diſtinction between falſhood and probability, 
and between the latter and certainty ; and: 
if pride finds its account in theſe fables, 
the leſs diſpoſed we are to examine into their 
foundation. _ | 
Tus Athenians, thoſe * of an- 
tiquity, conceited themſelyes ſprung out 
of the Attic ſoil, like muſhrooms ; and on 
that account looked on colonies with the 
utmoſt contempt What ſhall we ſay to 
the pride of the Arcadians, who would 
not admit aſtrology among them, believ- 
ing themſelves antecedent to the moon. 
Tux Egyptians were perſuaded, that 
they were the earth's moſt antient inha- 
bitants. According to them, their coun- 
try is known to have flouriſbed, under 
kings, forty-eight thouſand eight hundred 
and ſixty-three years before Alexander's 
time; that it was firſt peopled by gods, the 
brood of eggs; theſe were ſucceeded | 
demi-gode, and after theſe came men. 
8 n 
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FEE Japaneſe likewiſe hold themſelves to 
have been the immediate progeny of gods. 
To deduce their origin from the Chineſe, 
or any other nation whatever, is the moſt 
pungent affront that can be offered to 
them; yet they have the diſcretion to fix 
the commencement ef their deities, and 
do not totally fbroud them under the im- 


penetrable veil of eternity. 


Runi, Tofo Dat Sii Ro  Mikelko, the 
firſt deity who aroſe from the chaos, ſet- 


tled his reſidence at Japan, as having 


ereated it before all other eountries. This 
prince, and his ſix fucceſſors, whoſe reigns 


filled up a numberlefs ſeries of years, form 


the dynaſty of the heavenly ſpirits, who 


took Japan under their guardianſhip. The 
three firſt of theſe gods had, at that time; 


no wives, impregnating themſelves, and 
immediately deſtroying that life which 


they had given. The four laſt provided 


themſelves with wives, yet their manner 


of propagation was quite ſupernatural, tilt 
1/anagi No Mikoito learned from the bird 


Lſiata- 


» 
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Tfatadakki our method of generation, as 
by no means contemptible; but the ſtem 
of [/anagi brought on the loſs of its divine 
nature by ſuch incarnation. 8 
Jſanagi, like his predeceſſors, adulte 
rated heaven with earth, that Tenſio Dai 
Dſin, his ſon, and coeſſential with the 
ſun, leads the van in the dynaſty of the 
five demi-gods, or gods incarnate, who, 
collectively, according to the Japaneſe chro- 
nology, reigned the ſpace of two millions 
three hundred and forty-two thouſand 
four hundred and ſixty- ſeven years. From 
him is deſcended the whole body of the 
Japaneſe nation, without exception, and 
the greateſt honour of their Diari reſts in 
this emperor, being accounted deſcend- 
ants from the eldeſt ſon of the firſt demi- 
god, The hiſtory of the dynaſty of the 
God-men, is kept in the archives of 
Shento's prieſt, and records the moſt filly 
productions of an extravagant imagina- 
tion. In many places of Japan are ſnewn 
memorials of them, and in their temples 


they 


| world. But this whole chronology, which 
Father Du Halde did: little more than copy 
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people ſtand gazing, with looks and geſ/ 


tures of devout ** at the ſwords 


of thoſe heroes. 


CHINA is not leſs oſtentatious in ſet- 
ting forth the imaginary duration of its 


monarchy. According to Du Halde, the 
great hiſtory of that ſtate commences 
with the empero F7-4i-an, who muſt have 
ved about two thouſand five hundred 


years before the Chriſtian æra, when the 


Babylonians were already poſſeſſed of a ſe- 


ries of aſtronomical obſervations. Ob-- 
ſure as this origin. is, the Chineſe chro- 
nology is deduced through an uninter-- 
rupted ſucceſſion of twenty-two dynaſties, 


down to the preſent time. Some Chi- 
neſe even carry hack the origin of their. 


empire far beyond the creation of the 


from Chineſe ſuperſtition, but which M. 


Voltaire, from well-known motives, has 


laboured to eſtabliſh, has been totally 
everthrown, by a: very learned and im- 


45 $37 - | partial. 
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partial Tartar, no leſs a perſon than 
Kyen-Hy- Jao, viceroy of Canton: What 
then becomes of this Chineſe vanity ? 

Tur inhabitants of Indoſtan recur tif 
farther into the fabulous world. Bernier, 
when at Benares, a city. on the Ganges, 
and which he terms the Athens of India, 
was very punQual in his genealogical en- 
quiries among the learned, and they im- 
mediately calculated to him millions of 
| years at their fingers ends. Their Han- : 
fit, or the language of the literati, in 
which they ſay the godhead imparted his 
will to them, by the miniſtry of Brama, 
comprehends ſome hundred thouſand years. 

Tux hiſtory of the Malabars extends. 
to an infinite time. They talk of Dar- 
ma, Scheren, Pandyen, and many other 
kings, who, according to their computa- 
tion, muſt have lived long before our epo- 
cha of the creation, But if aſked only 
the names of what princes reigned” about 


two or three hundred'years ago, _ can 
give no anſwer, 


In. 


Wh 
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Ix Paraguay, the natives, who have not 


deen taught better by commerce with 


the Europeans, call the moon their 


mother, and on an eclipſe of that planet, 
like dutiful children, they run out of their 


huts, making the moſt lamentable howlings, 
and diſcharging multitudes of arrows into 
the air, with a view of driving away a fierce 
dog which is endeavouring totearit to pieces. 
To this aſſault, they attribute the lunar 
eclipſes, and continue diſcharging their ar- 
rows till the moon has recovered its uſual 
brightneſs. | 
Tas Swedes boaſt: an 1 uninterrupred ſue⸗ 
ceſſion of kings, from Noah, down to his 


preſent majeſty, ' The Edda and the Voluſpo 


are, next to the ſacred ſcripture, accounted: 


the moſt valumble monuments of all anti- 
quity. Rudbeck more concerned for the 
imaginary honour of his country,than truth, 
gives the Swediſh monarchy, an æra of 
twenty centuries anteriour to that of chriſ- 
tianity; whereas Rabenius queſtions whether 
Sweden was ſo much as inhabited even, ſo 

lately 
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lately as the beginning of the fifth century ; 
and, according to Dalin's hypotheſis, Swe- 
den came into being only four hundred 
years before the nativity. The Laplanders 
abſolutely deduce their origin immediately 
from God, who produced at the ſame time, 
their patriarch, and him of Sweden, and 
that the latter, in a tempeſt, ran under a 
a tree, whereas the ſtout- hearted Laplan- 
der, braved the flaſhes, the blaſtsand im- 
petuous rain in the open air. 

Tux vanity founded on imaginary no- 
bility, flows from the ſame tainted ſpring, 
as that founded on the antiquity of a na- 
tion ; every one, to be ſure, accounting him- 
elf the more noble, the more ancient the 
date of his nobility. | 

Noziitty is not, knee, without its 
value, when acquired by perſonal merit, or 
the eminent ſervices of anceſtors; but to 
pride c one's ſelf abſolutely i in a title andcoat 
of arms, or even on the ſervices of anceſtors, 
To as to neglect the acquirement of perſonal | 
A merit, 
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merit, is a ridicule not to be too ſeverely 
expoſed. A noble birth in Right Ho- 
nourables of ſhallow underſtandings, pro- 
duces only pride. Self eſteem in noble- 
men, whoſe honour it is to be deſcended 
from heroes or ſages, but whoſe misfor- 
tunes it is to bear little or no reſemblanee 
to them, makes no better figure than a 
young gentleman out at the elbows, to 
boaſt of the illuſtrious blood which boils in 
his veins. | 
SCARCE a farmer or GS in Spain 
is without his genealogical table, which, - 
like thoſe in vogue among the Iriſh, ſeldom 
ſtop ſhort of Noah's ark, This chimerical 
nobility will not allow a Spaniſh farmer to 
put his hand to the plough. Labour, they 
think, is fit only for ſlaves. Two hours 
work in a day is as much as a man of a 
| liberal way of thinking can ſtoop to. The 
conſequence of this is, he hires ſome fo- 
reigner to till his grounds and diſpoſe of 
their product, while he lounges at home, 
or at moſt, exerciſes his fingers on a guitar. 
But 


| 
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But when ſuch a high-born huſbandman 
debaſes his hands ſo as to guide the plough, 
he has a way of dignifying this mean oc- 
cupation, ſticking ſome cock's feathers in 
his hat, with his cloak and ſword lying by 
him; but on the appearance of company, 
he immediately quits the plough, throws 
on his cloak, claps his toledo under his arm, 
ſtroaks his muſtachios, 'and ſtruts like a 


gentleman taking the air; aFrenchman and 


beggar are the ſame thing with the com- 
monality in Spain. Multitudes of French 
reſorting thither for work, eſpecially in 
the time of vintage; and the Swiſſers are 
in a fair way of being looked on in ne 
better light ; for I fee every day, and with 
extreme concern I ſee it, companies of 
ſturdy Roman Catholic Swiſſers, with their 


pretty wives and a flock of children, tramp- 


ing away to Spain, as they themſelves ſay, 


to avoid flarving at home, and who can blame 


as P 
Tue Florentine nobility are extremely 
reſerved and haughty towards foreigners, 

Who 
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who cannot prove their nobility, and, in 
reality, may be only commoners; yet 
amidſt all this faſtuouſneſs, it is a known 
fact, that in the palaces and fineſt houſes 
of Florence, there is a little window to the 
ſtreet with an iron knocker, and over it an 
empty flaſk, as a ſign that wine is to be ſold 
there, even by the ſingle flaſk.. There is 
no inconſiſtency in a Florentine nobleman 
ſelling a pound of raiſins, or a yard of rib- 
bon,oraflaſk of rot-gut wine; yet would he 
think it a ſad derogation from his nobility 


to introduce an Engliſh man, however great 


his merit might be, if not of quality, into 
public aſſemblies, where every one takes 
on him the title of as e, count, 


1 


Ar 3 a 8 kia, of one of 
the firſt families of that city, attends fo- 
reigners as Cicerons, or interpreter, to ſhew 
them the curioſities of the place. Coming 
into the coffee houſe with an acquaintance 
of mine, he very cordially reliſhed the title 
of excellency, which was profuſely given him 


by 


— 
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by his brother nobles. The public places 


at Naples, ſwarm with ſuch excellencies in 
thread- bare cloth of gold waiſtcoats, but 
ſcarce a pair of ſtockings. 

TE mountains of Piedmont and the 
county of Nice, conceal the remains of 
ſome illuſtrious families, now reduced to 
farming and huſbandry, yet {till retaining 
a high ſenſe of their original dignity. An 
Engliſh traveller who was obliged to ſpend 
a night in a cottage of one of theſe dig- 
nified farmers, heard the father call to his 
eldeſt ſon, chevalter as tu donne a manger aux 
cochons, i. e. #night have you fed the pigs. 

TE nobility of the Natches, a tribe of 
Louiſiana, term the commonality, miche, 
miche, quepy, which anſwers to ſtinking. 
fellow, whilſt they themſelves conſiſt of 
ſuns, nobles, and honourables, . The ſuns are 
thoſe deſcended from a man and a woman 
who, pretend to be immediately iſſued from 
the ſun. This man and woman became 
the legiſlators of the nation, and having 
children, left behind them an injunction, 


E that 
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that their iſſue ſhould always be diſtin- 

guiſhed from the bulk of the nation; but 
that their blood might not be adulterated 
by any plebeian marriages, and to prevent 
the diſagreeable conſequences of their wives 
playing falſe, they farther enacted, that no- 
bility ſhould be tranſmitted only through 
the women; Their children, of either ſex, 
are termed ſuns, and honoured as ſuch : but 
with the difference, that this dignity, in 
the males, appertained only to one man, 
and became extinct at his death. The ſon 
of a female ſun is a ſun equally with his 
mother, but his ſon is only a nobleman, 
bis grandſon an honourable, and the latter's 
fon a linking fellow. 

SUCH 1s the pride ſpringing from an | 
imaginary antiquity; yet, on which in- 1 
genious nations value themſelves no | 
leſs than a country eſquire, ſtuffed with 
peaſe and ham, on his geneological parch- 


ment, 


— ( 
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Religious Pride. 


Tur and falſe religions have alike 
deen, with contracted minds, the roots of 
a particular pride which grows up to a | 
branch of the national, A bigot, beſides | 
accounting his religion the only orthodox, p 


deſpiſes and execrates every other, peremp- 
torily pronouncing ſentence of damnation | 
on all of different ſentiments, ] 
Tuis wretched bigotry ſprings from a : 
prepoſſeſſion of being a member of the only 
church in which ſalvation is to be had, 
and conſequently, that the adherents to 
every other religion, are ca/-aways, ap- 
pointed to broil in hell to all eternity. 
There is not the leaſt neceſſity of a religion 
being true, for its profeſſors to value them. - 
ſelves ſo extravagantly, and treat their fel- 
low- creatures with ſuch diſdain and cruelty, 
ſalſities being embraced with no leſs per- 
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tinacity and vehemence than truths; but if a 
perſon's religion be evidently deducible from 
the doctrine of Chriſt and his apoſtles, and 
conſequently true, yet to condemn, to 
damn others who have not received the like 
inſtructions, or who naturally want capa- 
city to comprehend the excellency of a 
ſyſtem, which is diametrically oppoſite to 
every thing they have been taught, have 
ſeen and heard from the breaſt, is folly in the 

very abſtract, and even inhumanity, 
Men are not to paſs ſentence ſo lightly 
on each other : he who is to judge us, is a 
God of clemency, and he will judge us ac- 
cording to our integrity, candour, and zeal 
in ſerving him. If every one does not take 
the neareſt and beſt way, yet is he in a way 
that leads to the ſame end, if he believes in 
revelation, by which we are directed to a 
life of uniform virtue and holineſs, as fitting 
us to become partakers of all the pro- 
miſes of religion. The hope of ſalvation 
is grounded on the religion of a man, and 
not on his theology ; not ſo much on his 
85 opinions 
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opinions and his knowledge, as on the pu- 
rity and ſublimity of his life. Thus, he 
who has habituated himſelf to examine and 
purify his heart, and, who confequently 
makes the honour and ſervice of the God 
whom we acknowledge, the deciſive motive 
of all his deportment and conduct, may be 
truly devout in all religions. 

Bur God himſelf frequently complains 
that no where is ſelftdeceit and prejudice, 
fo glaring and violent as in religious matters. 
Prieſts of all religions cry aloud to their 
congregations, tis only we who are in the 
right, the only true religion is ours, all the 
others are compounds of abſurdities, or 
ribaldry, and doctrines deſerving the ſtake, 
Even in -that church, whoſe characteriſtic 
and principal injunction, is love, gentle- 
neſs, and long-ſuffering, every party and 
fect anathematize the doctrines of all others, 
only for hair-breadth differences. The 
polemic ſyſtem of one afferts what is re- 
futed in another, while reciprocal alterca- 
tions eat up in both parties the very eſſence: 
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of religion. There is ſcarce an error which 
is not maintained by one or other, as a ſa- 
cred truth, Every party values itſelf on its 
proofs, and with an air of triumph derides 
the other. Every one writes as if infallible, 
yet every one writes the very reverſe of what 
has been written by others. The ſtrength 
| of arguments depends chiefly on the country 
where they are advanced; what one place 
holds a dangerous fallacy, is, a ſew miles 
off, eſteemed an eſſential truth. 
Tzsk fiery claſhings appear to me the 
leſs extraordinary, as many impartial theo- 
logians declare that the ſpirit of party- pre- 
judice, and the ſuppoſed facredneſs of the 
| ſyſtem, once embraced, hoodwinks even 
divines of no ſmall. erudition and perſpi- 
cacity, that in.defending their opinions they 
overlook common ſenſe. It has often been 
obſerved with juſt concern, that the parties 
labour hard in building caſtles in the air 
againſt one another, that the bible is proved 
1 from the ſyſtem, inſtead of proving the ſy ſ- 
tem from the bible; that the ſacred book 
is 


—— 


* 
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is no farther known than by detached paſ- g 
ſages delivered from the pulpit in the ſer- 
mons of their predeceſſors, and theſe having 
faid it ſtands ſo in ſuch and ſuch a place 
in the bible, they have been implicitly be- 
lieved; or the paſfages haye been mutilated 
or diſtorted, or a forced interpretation con- 
trary to the natural ſcope of the words put 
on them; in this diſpoſition they have re- 
courſe to all kinds of illiberal chicane and 
pitiful ſophiſtry ; and at length they both 
faſtuouſly chaunt Fo Pæan for their ſuppoſed 
victory. 7 

From ſuch oracles, as pure ſprings, it 
is, that moſt chriſtians ſeek the truth 
whereas ſuch authorities only inflame 
the frantic zeal inſtilled into them, in their 
early years, by bilious teachers; conſulting 
what their childhood had imbibed as inviolable 
truths: finding proofs where in reality there 
are none, and exploding thoſe of the anta- 
goniſts as futile, if not profane. Thus both 
combatants and controverſies become in- 


E 4 creaſed z 
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creaſed ; errors, heretics, and heretic. ma- 
kers, multiply ad infinitum.. 
ACCORDINGLY all ſects and religious par- 
ties ever attributed to themſelves a kind of 
infallibility. Every one feeds himſelf with 
the wretched notion that among all the 
many religious communities there 1s but 
one whoſe confeſſion of. faith comprehends. 
all the theological truths-in their abſolute 
purity; not deigning to conſider that in cer- 
| tain points others may fee cleater than 
themſelves. Every. ſect deals about its 
fulminations ; all others are immerſed in 


Cimmerian darkneſs, and under the power 


of ſatan ; and to ſupport theſe uncharitable 
denuntiations the teſtimony of the omniſ- 
cient. God is brought in, whereas on a 
cloſer enquiry. this teſtimony is found to 
be only the teſtimony of the favourite ſyſ- 
tem. Speaking contemptuouſly of ano- 
ther ſet implies the praiſe of one's own; it 
is with our-religion as with ou watches; 
thoſe of others go either too faſt or too flow, 
our's only gives the true hour df the day. 


THis 


3 
1 
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THis bigotry is often carried ſo far as to 
inliſt all illuſtrious names, into-our religion 5 
The generality of the Turks firmly believe 
Adam, Noah, Moſes, all the prophets, and 
even Chriſt himſelf, to have been Mahome- 
tans: and the Coran makes Abraham neither a 
Jew nor a Chriſtian, but a thorough muſſel- 
man, Mr. Voltaire will have. Fenelon to- 
to have been a deiſt ; the peaſants about 
Naples hold Virgil to be a ſaint, and a little 
edifice near his grave, the chapel. where he 
uſed to-read maſs. | 

Tx contempt of a different religion very 
often depends on the nature of the accounts 
given us of its rites and tenets. Tacitus 
ſays, that the Jews worſhipped the image of 
an aſs, in their ſanctuary, in commemora-- 
tion of an aſs having brought them into the: 
right way, when they were bewildered, and: 
to a pool of water when periſhing for thirſt. 
Plutarch tells us, that the Jews worſhip the 
hog, on account of having firſt learned agri— 
culture from that animal; that the feaſt of 
Tabernacles is celebrated in honour of: 


E 5, Bacchus, 


1 4 
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Bacchus, and their Sabbath inſtituted forthe 


like purpoſe. The cuſtoms of the moſt irre- 
proachable and very beſt of men, the primi- 
tive chriſtians, being miſunderſtood,orrather 
quite unknown, their enemies made them 
matter of ridicule, contempt, and of abhor- 
rence. The Jews abſolutely believed them 
guilty of the fouleſt crimes ; the Pagans 


affirm, that an aſs with'claws was their only 


god, that on an initiation into the myſte- 


- ries of their religion, the banquet of the 
ſolemnity was a child covered with conſe- 


crated meal; that 2. common practice in 
their religious aſſemblies was, to put all 
the lights out, and give themfelves up to 
the moſt abominable lewdneſs ; that they 


- threatened to ſet the whole earth and the 


ſtars on fire; and made no ſcruple of mur- 
der or infeſt ; that they were declared ene- 
mies of the gods and the emperor, and 
mocked at the reſtraints of purity and 

nature, 5s 
IT is but too often ſeen that the enemies 
of a religion are not acquainted with that 
religion, 
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religion, as hateing it; and that it is only 
from their not knowing it that they do hate it. 
They charge their adverſaries with doctrines 
which they really abhor, and eonſequences 
on which they never ſo much as thought. 
They delight in ſpreading the moſt ridicu- 
lous calumnies againſt the miniſters of op- 
poſite religions. A Franconian noble-- 
man apprehending his ſon to be a little 
tainted with free-thinking, charged the 
young gentleman by way of preſerving him 
in all the orthodoxy of Catholiciſm, as he 
was ſetting out on his travels, never 
to have any thing to do with proteſtant 
clergymen, telling him very ſeriouſly, they 

are one and all Sa 
Tn who imagine their eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion to be the only true, beſides fancying 
themſelves the ſole objects of divine love, 
ſeldom behave with common humanity to- 
wards the profeſſors of other religions. The 
Jews have ever accounted themſelves the 
Lord's choſen people; and even in our Sa- 
viour's time, looked upon the Samaritans 
E 6 220 
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as unworthy of their intercourſe ; and their 
doctors carried this point ſo far, as to pro- 
nounce the deſiring or accepting of any. 
thing from a Samaritan, to be ſcandalous, 
nay to be unlawful. Even at preſent, they 


will not make uſe of a chriſtian's wine, leſt 


the errors and vices of the chriſtians ſhould,. 
as if impregnating the wine, defile their 


Hebraic purity. According to the Tal- 


mud, no Jew is to ſalute a Chriſtian, with- 


cout curſing him inwardly in his heart, nor 


to wiſh him a good voyage or journey, 


without a tacit addition, like that of Pha- 


tack to the Red-ſea, or of Haman to the 


gallotos. 


Tu Mahometan religion has a tenden- 


ey to fwell its nurſelings with moſt arro- 
_ gant loftineſs. In the opinion of the Turks, 


Mahomet is the man promiſed ſo long ago 
to their children. God and the angels pay 
their compliments to him; the ſtars wel- 
comed him, the trees met him, he with his 
finger ſplit the moon. He made roafted 


ſhoulders of veal ſpeak, and in the twelfth 


year 
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year of his divine miſſion was taken up into 
heaven, where the mouth of the moſt High. 
himſelf, let him into his ſecrets and myſte- 
ries, If to theſe we add the promiſes made 
by Mahomet to his diſciples, of the future: 
glory of his kingdom in this world, and: ' 
of its ſplendor and voluptuouſneſs in the 
next, the contempt which a Turk enter- 
tains for more humble and more mortified 
religions is no more than natural. 

Tre Muſulmen, fo far from entering: 
into intimate connections with infidels, load 
them with the moſt virulent obloquy and 
eontemptuous nick- names. Themſelves. 
they dignify with the appellation of Sonnitet, 
i. e. True-believers ; whereas the followers 
of Ali, are Schiztes, which imports a deſpi- 
cable and reprobate ſea, It being very 
ſeldom that a Turk brazens out a glaring 
falſity, if the truth of what he ſays, 
or his ſincerity be queſtioned, his common 
return is, What do you take me for a Chriſ- 
tian? All Infidels, the Turks look oh as 
dogs, which by their very approach, com- 

| municate 
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municate defilement to an orthodox Muſul- 
man. Accordingly there is a tract beween 
Mecca and Medina in which no Infidel is 
to ſet his foot, or he will never ſet his foot 
in any other. And ſo ſtrictly is this order 
executed, that ſhould even an ambaſſador 


of an Infidel prince, deſigning for Mecca, 


unknowingly commit ſuch a falſe ſtep, and 
when adviſed of it, does not immediately 
withdraw, the Cherifor prince, is obliged to 


uſe compulſory meaſures. No Chriſtian can 


ſettle in the country of Hezgans, the cities 


of Mecca, Medina, and Jamama, being a. 
part of it. Neither Chriſtians nor. Jews 


can be preſent in Egypt, at the opening 
the canals of the Nile, leaſt the water ſhould 
be kept back by their filthineſs. The Ma- 
hometan ſects, are little leſs diſcourteous a- 
mong themſelves, railing at each other, as 
adulterating and perverting their prophet's 


doctrine, and exciting the people to mu- 


tual rancour. The Perſians annually ob- 
ſerve a feſtival in honour of their prophet 
Alt, in which are produced two oxen, the 


ſtronger 


—— — 
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ſtronger of which is diſtinzuiſhed by the 
name of Ali, and the weaker is called O/- 

man. Theſe beaſts are ſet a fighting, and 
Ali having always the advantage, the wiſe 
ſpectators, conclude themſelves to be ortho- 
dox, and the Turks, as the diſciples of the 
vanquiſhed Oſman, to be ſhort-ſighted he- 
retics. The Furks, on the other hand, 
affirm, that the Perſians are deſtined to be 
the aſſes, on which, at the laſt day, the 
Jews are to ride to hell. 

Tak Mahometans wrong the Chriſtians, 
and the Chriſtians no leſs the Mahometans. 
No Turk, in the leaſt, queſtions the unity 
of the Cod- head; and yet, how often have 
they been reproached and ridiculed, as 
worſhipping the inanimate ſtars ; whereas 
they are ſuch ſtaunch believers of the divine 
unity, that miſunderſtanding our doQrine 
of the Trinity, they charge us with Po- 
litheiſm. Mahometans are, in many 
Chriſtian books, ſet down as pagans, and 
the Turkiſh empire termed paganiſm, 


Tax 
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Tar Arab, firmly perſuaded of the in- 
fallibility of his Caliph, laughs at the Tar- 
tar's ſtupid .credulity, in holding his Lama 
to be immortal. A feather, a horn, a ſhell, 
a lobſter's claw, a root, and the like, after 
conſecration, by two or three unintelligible 
words, become among the negroes, an ob- 
jet of worſhip and of atteſtation in their 
judicial oaths, They ſee, in the earth that 
bears them, an immenſe number of Gods, 
and ridicule the Chriſtians taking up with 
one only. The inhabitants of Mount Bate 
conceive every man to be a ſaint, who, be- 
fore his death, eats a roaſted cuckow, and 
yet wonder at the ſottiſnneſs of the Indian, 
in dragging a cow by the tail to the bed of 
a ſick perſon, and accounting the patient 
ſanctifſied and bleſſed, if the cow ſcatters. 
ſome of her water in his face. With like con- 
tempt does he look on the Tartarian princes, 
who aſſure themſelves, that all their con- 
cerns in futurity, are very ſafe, if they can 
but make a meſs of their Lama's excre- 
ments; and farther, he is out of patience 
at 
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at the Brainin, who, for the more exalted 
purification of new converts, confines them 
to a diet of cow dung for {ix months, 

In the kingdom of Tanjaour there are 
Bramins who derive their lineage from the 
gods, and thus conceit themſelves to be a- 
bove the king himſelf. The bare touch 
of any one of a lower claſs, as the Pareas, 
defiles them: the latter dare not preſume ſo 
much as to worſhip the ſame deities. Thoſe 
Bramins, beſides an exemption from capital 
puniſhment, are in ſuch high conſideration 
that the inferior claſſes of the Malabarians 
quietly ſubmit to the laws which theſe im- 
perious drones preſcribe to them. 

THe Sectaries in Japan, called Jurja 
Ferſe, had formerly ſuch abſurd conceits of 
their ſpotleſs ſanctity, as to decline all in- 
tercourſe with other men. The doQors of 
the Sinto, the primitive religion of Japan, 
were not a whit mare moderate, ſhunning 
the very ſpeech of both laity and clergy 
profeſſing the Budſo, the modern religion 


of 
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of that country, asan abominable pollution 
and the Budſo prieſts return like for like. 

Tux Dairi or Japaneſe Pope may be 
almoſt ſaid to have divine honours paid him 
even whilſt living. He deigns not ſo much 
as to touch the earth with his feet; and the 
ſun is not allowed the favour of ſhining on 
his head. So ſacred is his hair, his beard 
and nails, that the excreſcences of them are 
not to be meddled with, but whilſt he is 
fleeping; the Japaneſe holding what is 
taken from the Dairi's body to be ſtolen, 
and that theft is no affront or detriment to 
his ſanctity. He was anciently to ſet ſome 
hours on. his throne, without moving in 
the leaſt any one part of his body, not ſo 
much as his eyes, as an emblem of the per- 
fe repoſe which this ſtillneſs procured to 
the ſtate, They even imagined, that had 
the Dairi- caft a look towards any quarter, 
the province on that ſide would ſoon have 
ſuffered ſome ſevere devaſtation by war or 
famine, The firſt proper emperor of Japan 


was ſtiled the man of the moſt illuſtrious. 
pedigree, 
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pedigree, the monarch of heaven, the ſon 
of the gods; and theſe titles have been 
continued to the Diari, who on his de- 
miſe is numbered among the gods; tho” 
the Euboſoma, or natural ſovereign, 
like the preſent kings of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Naples, retain all the earthly 
prerogative, 

Tux court of his Japaneſe Holineſs 
conſiſts, for the moſt part, of ſuch high- 
ſpirited and illuſtrious perſonages. If not 
above making ftraw-baſkets, horſe-ſhoes, 
and other ſuch low ware, to keep theme 
ſelves from ſtarving, yet do they bring 
their pedigree from the firſt demi-god of 
the ſecond Japaneſe dynaſty, and accord- 
ingly treat the reſt of the ſpecies as dogs. 
Even the very meaneſt church-ſervants, 
who may be ranked with the playhouſe 
candle-ſnuffers at Paris, have the ſame 
high conceits of their purity, their ſane- 
tity, and dignity. But their opinion of 
Chriſtians may partly be gueſled at from a 
late cuſtom of obliging the Dutch to 


fink 
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ſink all their dead off Nangazaki har- 
bour, as unworthy of a burial in Japan; 
and though theſe candid mercantile ſouls 
aſſured them, the deceaſed were only Hol- 
landers, and not Chriftians. 

THrvs do men, as it were, ftrive who 
fhall be moſt forward and violent in ridi- 


_ culing, deſpiſing, and exec rating one ano- 


ther, each conceiting himſelf a member 


of the only true religion, or a being of 


excluſive and immaculate holineſs. A 
ſchiſm from the different ſects being held 
indiſpenſible to ſalvation, precludes all im- 
partiality. This ſchiſm with the imagi- 


nary infallibility in all communities, and 


the wretched ſpirit of perſecution of many 
noted theologians, ſtimulate the hare- 
brained to ſtand up againſt all opponents, for 
the doctrines eſpouſed by our predeceſ- 
ſors; that multitudes of devout comba- 
tants, armed cap-a-pee, and with the 


gauntlet in hand, to throw to any one 


who gives but the leaſt ſign of hoſtility 


againſt the tenets of their church ; and 


then, 
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then, like Peter, lay about them without 
order: this, of courſe, breeds reciprocal 
animoſities, execrating all who will go to 
heaven by another way than that which 
they have taken. A reformed miniſter, if 
caught preaching in France, his neck 
pays for it; and in Sweden, a Jeſuit only 
ſetting his foot in the country, is emaſ- 
culated. | 

SHALL we poor ſhort-lived worms, 
whoſe breath is in our noſtrils, thus pre- 
ſume to hate and perſecute one another, 
for diſagreement of ſentiments about need- 
leſs ſpinoſities, and things beyond our low 
ſtate? Are we creatures of the duſt to 
preſcribe to the Moſt High, and debaſe 
the judgments: of the univerſal ſovereign 


with the impreſſes of our ignorance or our 
paſſions ? 


CHAP. 
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Of Pride, as ariſing from an imaginary free- 
dom, valour, power, and conſideration. 


N OT a few nations are ſeen reſem- 


"bling the primitive Greeks, in overvaluing 


themſelves on their real liberty; and o- 
thers, like the degenerate Greeks, prideing 
themſelves only on the ſhadow of an anti- 
quated liberty. | 

In Italy, manifeſt ſlaves boaſt of their 
glorious freedom. This intoxicating dream 
produces in the foul a groteſque elevation, 


| Which to the ſplendid burgher is a laugh- 


ing-ſtock ; whilſt the free-born ſlaves are 
inflated with the empty ſound of an un- 
meaning word ; as a citizen of San Ma- 
rino knows nothing comparable to an- 
tient Rome, except his petty republic, the 
whole circuit of which is a mountain, and 


a few 
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a few hillocks ſcattered about the bottom 
of it *. 

THe nobility of Genoa, who are for 
the moſt part in trade, leave no ſtone un- 
turned, though by mean and ſelfiſh arti- 
fices, to keep the ſubjects bare and de- 
pendent, that the commerce of the capital 
may not be diminiſhed ; yet the poor de- 
vils at San Remo, and Noli, make a 
mighty ſtir about their rights, their fran- 
chiſes, and immunities. 

ANOTHER kind of imaginary freedom is 
a tumultuous oppoſition to the laws, from 
a conceit that the national honour would 
ſuffer by a conformity to thoſe laws. The 


Among other particulars mentioned by Mr. 
Addiſon, concerning this remarkable common-_ 
wealth, every member of its council abſenting him- 
ſelf, forfeits about a penny Engliſh, fine aliqua di- 
minutione aut gratia. It proceeds by balloting. 


No admiſſion under 25 years of age, nor two of a 
tamily. All are well-diſciplined, and in conſtant 


readineſs. There is a ſevere penalty againſt enter- 
ing the town but by the common path, 


Engliſh 
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| i Engliſk have made broad, ſmooth, ſtrait 
roads in Ireland and Minorca, yet never 
| could the Iriſh or the Minorcans be 
| heartily brought to make uſe of thoſe 
F roads, though manifeſtly ſo commodious, 
from a notion of their being badges of 
1 ſlavery, Thus, in their ſtubborn averſion 
to innovations, they uſed to keep their 
| | old ways, though crooked and almoſt im- 
| practicable. _ F ? 
> og ANOTHER ſpecies of freedom, and on 
which a firſt-rate nation in Europe values 
itſelf, conſiſts in the open breach of cer- 
tain uſages, reſpecting good manners and 
decency, ſubmitting to them but juſt as 
one thinks fit. Purſuant to this valuable 
liberty, a perſon careleſsly throws himſelf , 
backward in an armed chair, when tired of 
ſitting upright ; he aſks an acquaintance 
to a meal at any time, and frankly ſays 
| the wine 1s not good, when it 13 really 
[ not ſo. But farther, which will appear 
ſhocking to our modeſty, if a lady is in 
a coach with gentlemen, the freedom of 
her 
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her nation warrants her, in a certain exi- 
gence, to remain in the coach ; ; and ſhe 
need not bluſh to ſend to the next houſe 
to favour her with a chamber- pot. 

TRE pride afiſing from an imaginary 
valour, is connected with too high an eſti- 
mats of the national bravery, and an im- 
his prudent contempt of the enemy. A 
people who believe themſelves to be brave, 
and are not ſo, or not to ſuch a degree as ; 
they are pleaſed to imagine, look on their | 
=>" with a raſh contempt, which yet | i 
no diſappointment, | no defeat, no expe- 
rience of their weakneſs can remove, 

Wu Tigranes Was informed of Lu- 
cullus's marching towards him, it gave 
him no manner of concern, making him- 
ſelf ſure that the conſul, on the firſt ſight 
of his formidable army, would turn tail, 
and make the beſt of their way out of 
Aſia. | When the Romans came in ſight, 
Tigranes wiſhed, with ſome vexation, that 
all the generals and forces of Rome at 
once were to have a trial of ſkill with 


F him, 
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him, TY army amounting to two, hundred 
and ſixty thouſand men, and the, Romans 
not having above twenty ; : that no glory, 
could be got by trampling under foot, ſuch, 
a handful, Theſe people, ſaid he, come 
in greater number as envoys, than as 
enemies. All his generals preſſed on him 
with their offers to take that rabble, as 
they called them, priſoners, Early the 
next morning, when the Armenians 
thought of nothing but hemming in the 
Romans, and had regulated their diſpoſi- 
tions accordingly, Lucullus made a mo- 
tion, which Tigranes miſtook for à re- 
treat. The eagle of their firſt legion ſud- 
denly wheeled to the right, and all the 
cohorts alertly followed. Are they march- 
ing towards us ? cried Tigranes, . at once 

awakening from his long lethargy ; they 
continued, as ordered by Lucullus, to 
march up, and come to cloſe fight with 


the Armenians, whoſe military {kill reach- 
ed no farther than fighting at a diſtance, 


Thus, not expe&ting this . rude attack, 
their 


„ 
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their cavalry fell back on their infantry, | 
which throwing it into diſorder, the Ar- 
menians were totally defeated, and with 


great ſlaughter ; whereas, the loſs on the | 
Roman's fide was but fix ſlain, and about | 
an hundred wounded, by 


AN imaginary valour of another kind is 
that of the Abyſſinians. Father Labo, a | 
Portugueze miſſionary, being introduced | 
to a king of this country, and taken up | 
with the thoughts of paying him ſome. il 
well-turned compliment, ſeveral brawny | 
fellows ſuddenly fell upon him, and gave | 
him many ſevere blows. The father flew | 
towards the door, where many compli- 
ments were paid him, and he was given 
to underſtand, that the treatment he had 
met with was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, to 
' ſignify to all foreigners, that the whole 

world does not afford ſo brave a people as 

the Abyſſinians, and therefore that all 
. were to ſubmit to them, 

TE pride ariſing from imaginary, 

ſtrength, is too high an eſtimate of it. 

| F 2 How 
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.< How extravagant was Xerxes, in ordering 
chains to be thrown into the ſea, as to 
fetter it, and three hundred ſtrokes to be 
laid on it, for having broken down one of 
his bridges! On Mount Athos he cauſed 
to be written, *< Preſumptuous Athos! 


bg 


bh thou who lifteſt up thy head to the iky, 
F preſume not to oppoſe thyſelf to my la- 
\ bourers with ſtones that are not to be 
Ll hewn, or I ſhall hew thee thyſelf down, 


and tumble thee into the ſea.” Aſiatic 
pride, i in our times, attributes ſuch power 
to men, that according to the ideas of 
thoſe people, nothing on earth remains to 
be done by a ſuperior being. The king 
of the Malayas ſtiles himſelf lord of the 
winds, and the eaſtern and weſtern oceans. 
The Mogul, among other titles, is a con- 
queror of the world, and king of the uni- 
verſe; the very nobles of his court are 
nothing leſs than thunder-hurlers, lighten- 
ing-darters, army-demoliſhers. 
Tux Natches, that petty inſignificant 
nation, were, according, to an old tradi- 
tion 


— - 
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tion of theirs, the moſt powerful nation in 
all North America. The chief nobility 
conſiſted of five hundred ſuns, with one 
great ſun at the head of them. — A cir- 
cumſtance in the modern pride of the 
auguſt ſovereign of this handful of peo- 
ple, is very laughable. Every morning, 
ſtalking out of his hut, he gives the ſun 
a nod, bids it ſmoke it's pipe, and with 
his finger indicates the courſe which it is 
to take that day. 

TRE pride ſpringing from an imaginary 
conſideration, is ſetting too high a value 
on one's conſideration. It has been ſaid, 
that, perhaps, there was ſcarce a French- 
man, who did not arrogate to himſelf a 
part of the honour of the Siameſe em- 
baſſy, and value himſelf not a little on 
that extraordinary compliment. The na- 
tional pride of the French ſometimes 
makes them ridiculous, and even hated, in 
many particulats of the imaginary gran- 
deur attributed to their king, or his mi- 
niſters and generals. A French colonel, 


* being 
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being once in Bruſſels as a traveller, and 
not knowing how to diſpoſe of himſelf 
better, he was for going to the grande 
aſſemblie. On his being told that it was 
Held at a prince's, he anſwered, What's 
that to me ?—But only princes are ad- 
mitted there Oh, replied the French- 
man, laſt year, when we took the city, 1 
had them by dozens in my anti-chamber, 
and nothing more civil and complaiſant 
than they. The abbot of the abbey of 
Muri, in Swiſſerland, being a prince of 
the ſacred Roman empire, cannot do with- 
out his four great officers of ſtate, ſuch 
as they are, for the hereditary marſhal's 
- yearly ſalary is but forty gold-guilders. 
Strangers are invited to court, where they 
are entertained in about the ſame variety 
and elegance as a taylor at his eating- 
houſe. Before his Highneſs. are placed 
body diſhes, which no gueſt is to preſume 
to touch ; he likewiſe has his body wine, 
whilft all others muſt be contented with 
a more ſober fort, The Cham of Tar- 


tary 
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tary has not ſo much as a houſe, and 
lives purely on the ſpoil ; yet ſuch is his 
pride, that after a repaſt of milk and 
horſe-fleſh in a coarſe tent, he orders an 
herald to proclaim, that all the princes and 
potentates of the world may go to dinner. 

Bur I queſtion whether the pride, 
ariſing from an imaginary conſideration, 
was ever carried farther than by a Negro 
king on the coaſt of Guinea, whoſe me- 
mory the illuſtrious àuthor of the Perſian 
Letters has thought fit to perpetuate.— 
Some Frenchmen going aſhore in his do- 
minions to buy refreſhments, they were 
carried before this monarch, who was 
holding a council under a tree, and ſeated 
on his throne, a piece of wood like a 
butcher's block, but he, as haughty as if 
it had been the throne of the Great Mo- 
gul. On each fide of him ſtood his yeo- 
men of the guard, half a dozen fellows 
with wooden pikes; over him was an 
umbrella as a canopy ; his diſtinguiſhing 
ornament, like that of his royal conſort, 

3 was 
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was the ſleek blackneſs of their kin, and 
fome rings. With great ſeriouſneſs did 


this monarch aſk, Am 1 much talked of i in 
£ ante! 3 ; 


I coup have enlarged this chapter with 
innumerable examples of royal abſurdi- 
ties; but Vitellius's ptudent eyafion to 


a very critical queſtion of Caligula, in- 
duces me to break it off ſhort. That 


brain-fick emperor had the effrontery pub- 


e : 


licly to Maine tha at he Was © of divine 
extraction, and, in proof of it, aſked Vi- 
tellius if he had not often ſeen him lie 


with the moon? Vitellius made anſwer, 
Theſe, illuftrious Caligula, are nth which. 


mane but gods are to ſpeak * 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of Pride, as arifh ing from ignorance of fie 


reign affairs. 


3 of foreign affairs is as a 
ſoft couch, on which one nation, reclined 
in perfect eaſe and ſelf-complacency, 
views other nations, deſpiſes things which 
are out of the verge of its knowledge, 
and thus makes itſelf as ridiculous as the 
Paris bookſeller, who, with a ſtare of a- 
mazement, aſked, How ! has the king of 
Pruſſia a library? And a fop of the ſame 
nation aſking a Dane, whether the king 
of Denmark kept his coach? For which 
impertinence the Goth was near putting 
an end to his aſking queſtions, had not 
company interpoſed. 

TRE Italians, who in our times know 
better, entertained the moſt contemptuous 
thoughts of the Tramontani, or nations on 
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this fide the Alps, as mere barbarians. 
The ſciences, indeed, after the conqueſt 
of Conſtantinople, tranſmigrated firſt into 


Itaty, where, being zentrouſly received, 
they improved and ſpread into other coun- 
tries. An Italian writer ſays of the Ger- 


mans, their ſoul is in the back-bone, and 


not in the head; and their univerſities 


are ſtables. 


BALLET, after quoting that ſcurrilous 
ſentence, ſays, it ſhould not therefore be 
matter of ſurprize, if we do not find in 


the German poetry, that delicate wit, 


which charms in the modern Italians, and 
in the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Martinelli, another Italian book-maker, 


who for ſome years paſt has, through the. 


ljberality of the Engliſh, not the beſt. be- 
ſtowed, found London a very comfortable 
reſidence, has the confidence to advance, 
that Germany never produced a poet or 
phyſieian; and count Roncalli an Italian 
phyſician, has very lately affirmed in print, 
that no nation of . learning is come into. 


1:6 inoculat ion. 
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ineculation. Did not this Right Honour | 
able pamphleteer know, that in theſe - 


enlightened times, every European nation, 
though aſſuming theprecedence inlearning, 
to itſelf, allows the Engliſh the ſecond 
rank; and was it not the Engliſh who 
brought inoculation into ſuch vogue? 

Tre Germans are ridiculed by moſt 
nations, as beaſts of burden finking under 
loads of materials towards the extenſion of 


literature. It is but a few years ſince . 
read, in one of the beſt Engliſh magazines, 


that the German writers in general have, 
like divines, been noticed from time im- 


memorial, for writing many books, and! 
ſaying little, that they are incredibly. labori- 


ous in compiling, and ſpin out their com- 
poſitions to a frightful prolixity, wearying 


out the reader's patience without informing 


his underſtanding; and that every German 
head, is a littered ſtudy. 


I 8H0vLD be no leſs injurious than this 


Engliſhman, were I to tax the whole Eng- 
liſh nation with barbariſm, becauſe, even in 


E 6 theſe 
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theſe days, of illumination, at the public 
diſputes of the univerſity. of Oxford, on 
Aſh- Wedneſday, 2 young prig, in a gro- 
teſque kind of habit, mounts the roſtrum, 
and with the impenetrable ſhield of Ariſto- 
telian quiddities, wards off the leaden darts 
with which the ſons of Scotus Burgers 
dicius, and Smigleſius,, end ply: 
8 
A MINISTER of ſtate in Perſia knows juſt 
as much of the European tranſactions as 
he does of the tranſactions in the moon; 
the general notion in Perſia. concerning our 
part IT the world, making it no more than 
a ſmall iſland i in the waters of the North, 


affording nothing good or beautiful, elſe, 


fay they: Why do the Europeans. come and: 
fetch all ſuch things from us, if they had 
any of their own n? 

TRE Chineſe, with, all their. ſappaſeds 
knowledge, mean little more by the four: 
parts of the world, than the Chineſe domi- 

nions; accordingly, their: contempt; of all 
other countries. knows no limits, and they. 

| imagine 
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Imagine that the heavenly bodies attend 
only on China, without any care or con- 
eern for other countries. They hold the 
earth to be a quadrangle, and China, which 
they place in the middle, to be not only 
the better, but the greater part of it. Ac- 
cordingly they term their country Chong 
que, i. e. the middle kingdom; and Tien 


Hia, all under the Hy. A miſſionary, in a 


map of the world, which he made for the 
Chineſe, has, to gratify that abſurd notion, 
likewiſe placed China in the center. A 
truly Jeſuitical fetch indeed ! The Chi- 
neſe, in their own maps, make their empire 


take up the greater part of the earth; with 


the remainder of the world, as it were, ſcat- 


tered about China, like very ſmall iſlands ; 


and as if that was not enough, their geo- 
graphical books give the moſt ridiculous 
names to thoſe iſlands or kingdoms. Siao 


gin que inhabits the kingdom of Dwarfs, 


who are obliged to live as cloſe together as 
grapes on the bunch, for fear of being 
fnatched away by eagles and vultures, with 


other 
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other fuch inſipid fables: however, the 
Chineſe being now become ſomething better 
acquainted with Europe, their geographers | 
have been pleaſed to exalt it to the dimen- 
ſions of one of the Canary iſlands. 

SUcH is their ſelf-conceit, that they would 
have all foreign nations account it no ſmall 
honour that the Chineſe will look on: them 
as their ſubjects. It is extremely ſeldom: 
that they are known to ſend an envoy, for 
in their, eſtimate, a letter, a preſent, the 
coming of an ambaſſador from any foreign 
kingdom. to China, is the moſt eſſential. 
mark of tribute and ſubmiſſion. The name 
of the country from whence they came, is: 
immediately regiſtered in the annals of the 
nation, among the tributary kingdoms. A. 
perſon only bringing a letter from his. 
prince, paſſes for an embaſſador, and his. 
nation ſtands upon record as a ſlave to 
China. | 

TRE emperor Vong thing, in a ſpeech, 
to the Jeſuits, ſays, I am the abſolute lord of 
the middle kingdom; all other fates, great and 


A ſmall,. 
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ſmall, ſend me tribute. It is one of my diver- 
ions to inſiruct them. If they are docile, and 


comply with my inſtructions, well and god; 
if not, I leave them to themſelves. 


In 1758, the Jeſuits endeavoured to bring 
the Chineſe miniſtry to approve of an em- 
baſſy from France, but they would not hear 
of it, as the fathers had ſignified, in a for- 
mal writing, that his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty was not tributary to the Emperor of 
China; that any preſents which the Em- 
peror might ſend to the king of France, 
would not be conſidered as donations, that 
the king's letters. were not to be accounted” 
petitions, nor the-emperor's.an{wers. be re- 

ceived as orders. 

Tas Japaneſe are poſſeſſed with the like 
folly. Nipon is the name, by which they 
generally call their country, and ſignifies. 
the light of the ſun; for the Japaneſe think 
themſelves at the eaftern extremity of the 
world, not knowing that the terraqueous 
earth is globular, and conſequently have 
no idea. of acountry's lying eaſt. of one, and 


weſt 
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weſt of another, Japan is likewiſe called 


Tenka, and it frequently occurs in their 


books, though this does not ſeem ſo much 


a proper name as a figurative appellation, 
invented by vanity, Tenka importing, the 
kingdom. under the heavens. The emperor 
of Japan is accordin gly ſtiled Tenka Sama, 
i. e. the ſublunary monarch, from an ancient 
conceit of the Japaneſe, that Japan was the 
only habitable country, they the only hu- 
man creatures, and foreign lands the curſed 
abodes of the devil and unclean ſpirits, 
Tax leſs a nation is acquainted with 
foreign affairs, the more highly it thinks of 
itſelf, This ignorance feeds vanity which 


thus ſwells into a ſenſeleſs contempt of all 
other nations. 
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Of Pride as ariſing from a general Ignorance. 


As ſelf-conceit, and an unjuſt contempt 
of others, proceed from ignorance and a 
want of knowledge of one's ſelf ; ſo na- 
tional pride which ſprings from ignorance, 
3s the exorbitant value ſuch nation attri- 
butes to its knowledge however contracted 

and defectuous. WL 
Tur French are cenſured as imagining 
that their laws ought to be a ſtandard for 
all nations; but this exceſſive value of their 
laws would be much abated, were it gene- 
rally known among them, as indeed ſome 
' ingenuouſly confeſs, that ſcarce any traces 
of the law of nature and nations are to be 
ſeen in France, where moſt reaſonably to 
be expected; that among its numerous 
colleges and univerſities, where ſo many 
unneceſſary things are taught with ſuch 
| ſedulity 
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ſedulity, parade, and at ſuch expence, 
not a ſingle profeſſorſhip is to be found for 
the law of nature, and thus the French are 
the only nation who ſeem to hold the law 
of nature as good for nothing. They 


would not, I ſay, be ſo proud of their laws, 


were the opinion of a very great man of their 


own nation, even Monteſqguieu himſelf, 


more known among them; which is, that 
all their laws are originated from the con- 
fuſion of feudal anarchy, forming a miſhapen 


and monſtrous ſtructure, reſembling a heap 


of ruins thrown together at random; that 
the law which, as an imagery of the gene- 
ral order, ſhould be totally of a piece, every 
where croſles itſelf, divides the citizens 
inſtead of uniting them, and produces a 


hundred different ſtates within one. 


PRoup England limps on the fame fide, 
Theſe ſelf- conceited iſlanders account their 
common law, lex flerre, to be ſuch a model 
of perfection, that ſo long ago as the year 
1409, Chancellor Forteſcue, in an ex- 
preſs treatiſe of his, pronounces it a fin ſa 

much 
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much as as to doubt its perfection . Yet 
is this ſame perfect law charged to be in a 
great meaſure, founded on ſome adopted 
maxims, which, going current, have ob- 
tained the force of laws; though not 
ſeldom oppreſſive, cruel, and even ſcarce 
reconcileable. 

Ay this is not all; for though the num- 
ber of lawyers in England, and all living 
comfortably, and many ſplendidly on the 
profeſſion, is conjectured to be not leſs than 
40, ooo, yet no where does ſuch a deplorable 
ignorance of the law prevail as among that 
licentious people. Above 360 years ago, 


* Forteſcue was Lord Chief Juſtice and Lord 
Chancellor of England under Henry VI. Beſides 
his book De Laudibus legum Angliæ, he wrote a trea- 
tiſe, which was not publiſhed till the reign of Queen 
Anne, On the difference between an abſolute and 
limited Monarchy ; a Dialogue between Underſtand- 
ing and Faith, with many other compoſitions. He 
ſtill lives in the eſteem of all true Engliſhmen, as 


high as any judge that ever ſat in n e 
Biographical Dictionary. 
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a competent knowledge of the Engliſh laws, 
required twenty years cloſe application ; 
but the flagitious practices, of the very 
Flament of juſtice, have found means to 
fruſtrate the many propoſals for digeſting 
the common law into a clear and conciſe 
ſyſtem, and even the commiſſions appointed 
by parliament for the better adminiſtration 
ol juſtice, In the year 1659, the Engliſh 
1 lawyers ſo far carried their iniquitous point, 
\ that in conſideration of 100,000). ſterling. 
| they obtained a ſolemn promiſe of being con- 
tinued in the undiſturbed enjoyment of the 
forenſic abuſes; and in that very fame 
| year one William Cole employed, his pen 
in proving the Engliſh lawyers to be the 
| greateſt cheats and catterpillars in the 
nation. . | | 
Tue hot and aduſt climate of Spain, pro- 
_ duces very keen and ſubtle geniuſes ; but 
a taſte for the marvellous, which till too 
much predominates there, diſtorts nature, 
which 1s the true mode] of beauty and the 
1 | ſublime, The ſciences in Spain, and 
| from 
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from pretty evident cauſes, are manifeſtly 
at a low ebb, yet it has been an imagina- 
tion of a long ſtanding there, that God, 
when he honoured Moſes with a conference — 
on Mount Sinai, ſpoke Spaniſh, and has 
long ſince revealed to them thoſe ſcientifi- 
cal ſecrets, after which the curious in other 
nations, are ſtill ſeeking. Among their 
academies, is one which has entitled itſelf 
the Olympic; and another has aſſumed the 
ſtile of the Radiant academy. 

Tux opinion of a whole nation indeed, 
is not to be concluded from the explana- 
tions of ſome enthuſiaſts. Yet the multi- 
tude of panegyrics with which Torrubia's 
natural hiſtory of Spain, publiſhed in the 
year 1754, was uſhered in, may collective- 
ly be accounted expreſſive of the national 
character of the Spaniards, though I very 
readily allow of the equitable exceptions. 
One of theſe encomiaſts, father Jerome of 
Salamanca, offers the following incenſe : 
A very unfit inſtrument ſhould I be to expreſs 
the delight which this natural hiftory gave me, 

even 
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even had I a hundred tongues, and were every 
little vein of my body endued with the language 
of eloquence. He exclaims, in hopes that 
all Europe hears him. Torrubia 1s the 
crowned lion of Spain, a modern Gerion, a 
phaloſopher who has caught nature in the fact, 
a giant wha has nothing above him, but his 
incomparable Natural Hiſtory. On him Pro- 
vidence beſtowed every advantage; and what 
tranſcends all advantages, it has crowned its 
gifts by cauſing him to be born in Spain, 
in happy Spain ! Thou faithful genius of our 
nation | thou art ever conſlant and conſiſtent, 
ever illuminated, ever inſuperable. Ignorance 
and error muſt lay themſelves ſubmiſſive at thy 
feet. 
Tur Chineſe are highly celebrated for 
their ſcience and literature, of which they 
are proportionately proud; and yet, by 
what I can perceive, it is in reality of 
their ignorance that they are proud. This 
extraordinary idea entertained of China, is 
owing to the accounts of travellers, who 
often betray a great fondneſs for the mar- 
« vellous, 
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vellous, eſpecially theſe marvels not being 
without an appearance of truth. The 

conſideration of the large and magnificent 
libraries of China ; the aſtoniſhing number 
of their graduates and colleges, and ſemi- 
naries of literature, and their many obſer- 
vatories, together with the ſingular atten- 
tion of this people in the onen platten of 
the heavens; farther, on reflecting that 
learning is the only way to honour, and 
that preferments are diſtributed only ac- 
cording to the meaſure of talents and 
knowledge ; that by the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, for a long ſucceſſion of 
ages, the literati alone can be governors 
of cities or provinces; and that all the 
tribunals and offices of the court, muſt 
likewiſe be filled by perſons of approved 
endowments. If to theſe circumſtances be 
added, that the cuſtoms and manners of 
the Chineſe have, amidſt the greateſt revo- 
lutions of the ſtate, remained unalterable, 
that even the conquerors of the nation 
have ſubmitted to them; that the ſuperi- 

| ority 
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ority of their laws has never known any 


decline or intermiſſion; that their empire 


has ſeen all the powers on earth over- 
thrown, it ſelf erect, among the ruins of 


the ravaged globe. Such conſiderations it 


muſt be owned, beget a conceit that the 
Chineſe muſt of courſe ſurpaſs all nations 


of theearth, in all kinds of human ſcience. 


But on a cloſer examination, the maryel- 


lous ſhrinks to little or nothing; and 
China, ſo extolled above all other nations, 
appears in a very mortify ing light. The 

Chineſe make the ſtudy of their own lan- 


guage their chief object, and this alone 
takes up the greateſt part of their life. 


To be created doctor in China, that is, to 

be qualified for a poſt of eminence, the 
candidate muſt, beſides underſtanding the 
language completely, likewiſe write it; and 
this is a matter of vaſt diffi- culty. He 
muſt farther be qualified to compoſe 8 
moral or political diſcourſe, in which the 

elegancy of the ſtyle, muſt embelliſh 
equal the depth and ſolidity of the matter. 
Far- 
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Farther, in the Chineſe academies, youth 
are taught to bow genteely, to give or re- 
ceive a cup of tea with proper grace; to 
walk, and carry the umbrella with a be⸗ 
coming air. A ſingle book on this im- 


portant branch of politeneſs, contains no 
leſs than three thouſand rules. | 
IT is, indeed, ſaid, that the Chineſe, in 
acquiring a complete knowledge only of 
their language, become acquainted with 0 
their national cuſtoms and manners, the 
actions of their fore- fathers, and the hiſtory. 
of their nation. But be it herewith re. = 
membred, that many a Chineſe cloſes hisc 
eyes for ever before he can read. Their 
pedantry relatively merely to the etiquette, | 
is accounted of the higheſt importance. 
They are admired for kneeling, to each 1 
other, on wiſhing a good morning or Soo A 1 
night, from an imagination that this inti? 
mates to them the regard they owe to them- 
ſelves and others; that this knowledge of 
the meaſure of reſpect due to the ſeveral 
ranks is a reſtraint on pride, that it ſettles. 
> Ro .G | the 
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the inequality among men, and bows the 
neck of him who is but a hair's breadth 
inferior to; another. But to me, the eſteem 
af à man ſeems to lie in the heart and not 
in, congees ; and really, he who can intend 
ſuch language as doing honour to the Chi- 
neſe, muſt be a born ſlave. 

In whatſoever degree of ſame the Chi- 
naſe ſtand for real arts and ſciences, their 
deſert is but very ſlender. If they know 
ſomething of many things, yet is it all a 
very ſuperficial tincture. Moſt arts and ſci- 
ences have been known among them from 
times immemorial, but all have continued 
juſt what they were at firſt; of ſome they 
know not a ſingle jot. 

TuEII political conſtitution is cried up 
above any in the world, yet is the people 
every where a prey to rogues in high 
places, and not ſeldom brought to the ex- 
tremity of diſtreſs by the iniquitous ma- 
nagement of guardians, and even of fathers, 
In China, as in other countries, very good 
liars are made, but not put in execution, 


the 
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the moſt heinous abuſes being overlooked 
for a ꝓroportionate bribe, The Chineſe 
conſtitution bears only ſo far any reſem- 
blance with paternal government, that the 
Manderines, thoſe affectionate fathers, are 
very liberal in their baſtinadoes to their 
children, and leave them to periſh in mi- 
ſery, as if they apprehended too numerous 
a population. So profoundly verſed are 
the Chineſe in politics, that they have no 
idea of any form of government but the 
deſpotic; and there is no bringing them 
to any conception of ſo much as the poſſi- 
bility of a republic. Their common laws 
are, in many reſpects, diametrically oppo- 
ſite to the moſt rational and eſſential 
duties. With all the apparent lenity and 
mildneſs in the theory of this extolled 
conſtitution, in no country throughout 
the univerſe, are the commons ſo fleeced 
and injured-by the great. 
THe morality of the Chineſe is extolled 
to the ſkies, whereas the whole ſcope of it 
ſeems to modify the hearts of the people to 
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a tame ſubjection under an arbitrary de- 
ſpot, and conſequently to make morality 
only the tool of policy. This method of 


the Chineſe law-givers, has debaſed virtue 
to a matter of indifference, and their ear- 


neſtneſs to introduce ſubjection has im- 
planted deceit into the national diſpoſition. 


A more fraudulent and tricking people 
_ exiſts not under the ſun ; fo very far are 
they from that plain-dealing and probity, 


and open candour, which is ſo eſſential a 
part of good morality. The Chineſe, in- 
deed, affect the moſt ſqueamiſn prudery, 
the women not only being kept apart from 
the men while living, but even after death, 
when great care is taken that not ſo much 
as a male corpſe ſhall lie eloſe to that of a 
female, But is it not manifeſt that this 
pedantry opens a door to all manner of 
vices, and that no virtue is neceſſary where 

decency goes current for virtue ? 
LasTLy, I am not at all ſurprized that 
the Chineſe indulge themſelves in the moſt 
laſcivious exceſſes; that they can be fo 
un- 
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wnnaturally cruel as to expoſe their 
children in the ſtreets; that they even 
bribe the midwives to drown their female 
fruit in a tub, immediately after the birth, © | 
on their number becoming too chargeable ; F 
for, how indeed, is a ſerious regard for Y 
virtue to be expected, where a diſbelief of 
the immortality of the ſoul is ſo general; 
when they hold nature to be immenſe and: 
infinite, and its motions uncreate and irre- 
ſiſtible; when they derive all ſouls and bodies 
from uninterrupted developments or evolu- 
tions, and attribute their duration to what 
every particular being ſeizes on from the 
general ſubſtance; when, in a word, they 
are thorough-paced atheiſts. 

 Paysics take up fo little of their atten- 
tion, that none of them can ſpeak judiciouſſy 
on any natural phenomenon. Aſtronomy, 
indeed, according to their account, they 
have been ſtudying theſe four thouſand. 
years ; yet before the Jeſuits came among 
them, they had not ſo much as an almanac 
worth. caſting an eye on, Aſtronomy is 
| G 3 under: 
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under the cognizance of the mathematical 


tribunal, which conſiſts of a preſident, 
two aſſiſtants, and many ſubordinate Man- 


- darines. By this profound ſociety is com- 


poſed the imperial almanac, in which are 


indicated fortunate or unfortunate days 


and hours. Its moſt important article is 
the prediction of eclipſes. The calcula- 


tion of theſe is laid before the emperor, 


who tranſmits them to the tribunal of 
uſages, by which they are diſtributed 
throughout all the provinces of the empire, 
that the ceremonies. uſual on ſuch occa- 
ſions may be every where duly obſerved. 


Theſe ceremonies certainly claim obſer- 
v ance, conſiſting in nothing leſs than 


beating drums all the time of the duration 
of the eclipſe, the people in the mean 
ti me, bawling and ſhouting and ſcreaming, 
that ſuch confuſed noiſes may drive away 
the dragon, who is for devouring the ſun or 
moon, according to the planet eclipſed. 
Id medicine the Chineſe are ſaid to per- 


form wonders; and * indeed, they 
| are 


0 
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are not inferior to thoſe European empi- 
rics who would fain perſuade the public, 
that a ſingle pill of theirs recovers from 
the moſt dangerous diſtemper; yet to ana- 
tomy they are utter ſtrangers, having 
ſcarce any, or very wretched ideas of the 
uſes, benefits, and ſtructure of the parts 
of the body; and of courſe, they can 
know nothing of the moſt proximate 
cauſes of diſtempers, which yet are allow- 
ed to be the ſureſt foundation for an 
effectual cure, With regard to the doc- 


trine of the import of the beating of the 


pulſe, they are imagined to be illuminated 
by a very ſingular light. Like our urinary 
doctors, they ſecretly get intelligence. of 
the patient's | circumſtances before they 
come to a particular declaration of what 
this or that kind of pulſation imports z 
and if the diſorder predicted does not de- 
clare itſelf, to ſave the honour of their 
prognoſtication they find means to bring it 
on the patient, The axioms of this 
ſcience are very determinate, If the pulſe 
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be high, the diſeaſe is in the kidneys; if 
it be like the pecking of a bird, the pa- 
tient dies between ten and eleven the next 
forenoon, The whole medical ſcience 
among the Chineſe conſiſts. in ſuch fallaci- 
ous conjectures from the ſtate of the pulſe, 
and in an acquaintance with ſome ſimple 

remedies, which the ſon inherits from the 

father; and in the hands of ſuch ignora- 

muſes, are all without exception dignified 

with the appellation of ſpecifics. Their 
military knowledge may pretty well be 
gueſſed at from this eſtabliſned cuſtom, 
that in their armies there is always a 
gownſman, or a man of letters; to this 
toged adept all the generals are ſubordi- 
mate. In a march, this gownſman keeps 
in the centre; but on coming to action, 
he haſtens away to his poſt, which is a 
day's journey in the rear; that, on the 
one hand, he may be near enough to give 
orders, and on the other, in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity, may lead the van in the retreat. 
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Taz Chineſe have been much cried up 
for invention in the arts; yet does not 
China afford an artiſt capable of produeing 
a good muſket, It is but a few years 
ſince match-locks were in uſe among them, 
without ſo much as any idea of the flint. 
The mending a watch when out of order, 
is what they never yet could arrive at. 
They, with their natural compoſure, ſay, 
it is dead, and exchange it againſt a living 
one. They lay claim to the invention 
and improvement of muſic, whereas theirs 
is fo very bad, as to be unworthy of that 
name. It is ſaid to be worſe even than 
the French muſic *. As to their painting, 
the colours are lively, but the execution 
ſtiff and ſpiritleſs. They diſtort their own 
faces, and put themſelves into the moſt 
groteſque poſtures; whereas, their ſwag-- 
ging bellies excepted, they are generally 
no bad figures. Their averſion to Euro- 
pean modes and cuſtoms i is irreconcileable 
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It was with all the difficulty in the world' 
that their architects could be brought to 
build the Jeſuits church in the imperial 
palace at Pekin according to the model 
tranſmitted from Europe. The conſtruc- 
tion of the European ſhips they view with 
aſtoniſhment, and account any propoſal to 


build the like for them, a mockery, 


Their poetry is flat to the laſt degree, diſ- 
pleafing to the judgment, and neither 


amuſive to the imagination, nor ftirring 


the paſſions. They ſet up to be the in- 
ventors of the drama; but here they like- 
wiſe remain in the coarſe rudiments. The 
Chineſe have ſuch a contempt for other 


: nations, that they will not adopt any 
European inventions, though of manifeſt 


conveniency or advantage, At the great 
fire in Canton, they ſuffered a great part 


of the city to be reduced to aſhes, rather 
than the conflagration ſhould be extin- 
tinguiſhed by the ſeamen from admiral 
Anſon's ſquadron, who * been diſpatch- 

ed chither to aſſiſt, | 
- Of 
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On the other hand, the Chineſe: are 
ſaid to have been converſant with all arts 
of eſſential uſe, and on which the Euro- 
peans at preſent ſo highly value them- 
ſelves, above four thouſand: years ago, 
when we could neither write nor read. 
But theſe writers have forgot to tell us 
what arts of eſſential uſe flouriſhed among 
the Chineſe, when they could neither hunt 
nor fiſh, nor provide themſelves ſubſiſ- 


tence, nor make their cloaths and: dwel- 


lings ; for of theſe things they were, by 


their own confeſhon, totally ignorant; 


under the imaginary reign of the emperor 
Fohi, and even a thouſand years later were 


little better than ſavages, till the Egyp- 
tians taught them the uſe of characters, 


and introduced their manners and laws 


among them. To this it is anſwered, 


Wrangle as long as you pleaſe about the 


fourteen emperors preceeding Fohi, the 
up-ſhot will ever be, That China was then 


every where well peopled, and lived under 
a regular government, and a wiſe ſyſtem 
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of laws. Now the very annals of theſe 
times of illumination, which the vice- roy 
Nien Hy Jao has declared utterly fabu- 
lous, ſay, that the life of men in thoſe 
ages, differed little or nothing from that 
of brutes, that they roved about the woods; 
that the women were common; that they 
thought of nothing beyond eating and 
ſleeping; that they eat the feathers and 
hairs of fowls and beaſts, and drank their 
blood; that their clothing was raw ſkins, 
and that Fohj firſt taught them fiſhing and 
hunting. Yet is it inſiſted, that writing 
was common among the Chineſe before 
they knew ſo much as to make bread; and 
. 5A thoſe brilliant ages, is ſaid 
to Have been tranſmitted to us by men of 
learning in thoſe rude times. | 
Bur what moſt leſſens the Chineſe in 

my eſtimate of them, is, the ſuperſtition | 
prevailing among them ; and which, as 
never wanted to ſupport true religion, is 
always a ſure ſign of weakneſs and ſtupi- 
dity, Tehing Tong, the third emperor 

| of 
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of the-nineteenth Dynaſty has, beyond all 
others, branded his memory with indelible 
diſgrace, by the countenance granted to- 

all manner of fooleries and chimeras under 
| his reign. A Chineſe head is not the 
only one in which ſuperſtition and atheiſm 
lodge together. 

THE moſt common occurrences the 
Chineſe attribute to evil ſpirits. They 
are determined by a kind of ſortilege, in 
undertaking a journey, in buying or ſell- 
ing; or marrying their children. They 
likewiſe are very folicitous about the ſitua- 
tion and conſtruction of a houſe, where to 
make the door; the beſt day for building 
an oven, and about making choice of a 


convenient burial-place, Of ſuch impor- 


tance is the laſt article, that any ſupe- 
riority in talents, ſucceſs in trade, and a 


quick promotion to the rank of Mandarin, 


are not ſo much attributed to a perſon's 
abilities, as to this care in chufing a com- 
modious burial-place for his fore- fathers. 
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TRE influence of cheats over weak 

minds, is no where more general than in 

China; fortune-tellers and judicial aſtro- 


logers being highly regarded. The mar- 
ket-places Und ſtreets ſwarm with thoſe 


_ wretches, they even have a ſign of their 


profeſſion publicly hanging out. Nothing 


of the leaſt importance is taken in hand 
without previouſly conſulting them. 


A ChIN ESE, whom a ſoothſayer has 
brought to believe that he is incapable of 
propagation, will, as often as his wife is 
pregnant, look upon her as an adultreſs, 


and actuated by this ſuſpicion, imbitter 


the life of an honeſt woman, harbouring 
in his head the galling conceit of an ima- 


ginary cuckledom. 


In the calendar annually publiſhed by 


the mathematical tribunal, with the em- 


peror's approbation, are found, among a 


few aſtronomical calculations, what days 
or hours are fortunate or unfortunate -: 


the days proper for phlebotomy ; the 
lucky minute for beſt obtaining a favour 
from 
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from the emperor ; the hours for honour- 
ing the dead; making religious offerings 
marrying, building, inviting friends, and 
in general, all public and private affairs, 


He muſt be ſtreightened indeed, who has 
not one of theſe calendars, as containing 


the whole knowledge of innumerable fami- 


lies, and being indeed the oracle of all 


China. Amiadſt all theſe egregious defects, 
and even groſs ignorance, there is not on 
earth a more conceited proud people than 
the Chineſe. They would be thought to 
poſſeſs qualities and knowledge, which 
man is ſcarce ſuſceptible of. So extrava- 
gantly infatuated are they with their doc- 
trines and cuſtoms,, that, for any thing to 
be true and right, which is not current 
among them, or is not known to their 
literati, is what they cannot conceive. 
Tnus a very defective knowledge proves 
a ſource of pride, in a nation, which in 
itſelf ſees nothing defective, and in others 


nothing good and eſteemable; which looks 


upon 
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upon itſelf as alone endued with fight, and 
all other nations ſtark- blind *. 
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X. 


Some advantages * di advantages of national 
pride, as ariſing from imaginary advantages. 


Ev x RY philoſopher execrates, the 
prejudices of all others. Prejudices, how- 
ever, are ſo far admiſſible among mankind, 
as they are beneficial. 

THERE is a national pride derived from 
mere prejudices, yet is it not without poli- 
tical advantages, and thoſe not inconſi- 
derable. Self-love is promotive of hope 
and fear; the latter preſerves men from 
crimes, the former inclines them to ſelf- 
intereſt and induſtry. From ſelf- love far- 
ther ariſes vanity ; ; and hence a deſire of 
ſpreading the wings beyond our neſts, the 

love of drefs, emulation, arts, faſhions, 


gentility in the tenour of life, and a po- 
. ene 
* According to a ſaying of theirs: The Chineſe have 


tao clear eyes, other people only one, and that dim. 
Ute 
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lite taſte. Thus, pride and vanity, fol- 
lies as they, are, the hand of politics 
often turn to very good uſes. 

Tre love of one's country, however 
extoled, is, in many caſes, no more than 
the love of an aſs for its ſtall, The moſt 
ingenious lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
after viſiting Aſia, Africa, and travelling 
over the greater part of Europe, thought 
the only happy man was the honeſt Engliſh 
country-ſquire, who holds it for certain, 
that March-beer is preferable to Greek 
wines ; that no fruits of Africa can ſhow 


ſuch a bright yellow as his golden peppins; 


that Italians Beccafiguas do not come up 
to a piece of roaſt-beef ; and in ſhort, that 


Old-England is the . of all the world, 
for good living. 


To ſee a people fond of themſelves ; 
extol and befriend their countrymen ; pre- 
fer their products. of art and nature to the 
foreign; eſteem its writers; entertain the 
beſt opinion of themſelves, and all belong- 
ing to them; and thus live as happy as 

one 
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one ean any where be, in imagination or 
reality, being near a-kin, gives pleaſure; 
However, therefore, our philoſophy may 
account it a monſtrous prej udice of educa- 
tion, for a Moor to imagine his country 
to be the fineſt in the world, and that God 
_ himſelf was at the pains of creating Ethio- 
| pia, whilſt only angels were commiſſioned 
1 to make the other parts of the world for 
| a Laplander to place the terreftrial. paradiſe 
amidſt Norwegian ſnows z and for a 
Swiſſer, as we are told by the acute Dr. 
Smollet in the account of his travels, to 
prefer the bare mountains of Solothurn to 
the luxuriant plains of Lombardy. Let us 
allow others always to view their country 
with a partial eye; let all, like the pea- 
ſants of St. Marino conceit, that if there 
be an honeſt good kind of people in the 
world, it is they, and that their contracted 
horizon forms the bounds of all poſſible 
extenſion ; and ſhould there be any thing 
beyond it, there is the Almighty to take 
care, it is no coneern of theirs. Suffi- 
bs ciency 
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ciency makes happy maſters of families, 


happy citizens, and happy labotirers, 


with only cheeſe, milk, and rye-bread. 
So much may be ſaid in behalf of pride, 
as ariſing from imaginary advantages. 
This pride, and its general companion, 
the contempt of others, would be much 
extenuated, were it an univerſal. truth, 
that contempt abates hatred ; on envy, it 
certainly does throw cold water. He who 
has envied a rich man, on account of his 
great wealth, on hearing that this rich 
man is diſordered in his mind, then, in- 
Read of envying, rather pities him. He 
who has envied a profeſſor for his know- 
ledge, abates of his envy on being inform- 
ed, that this great ſcholar's dulneſs is as 
extraordinary as his erudition, 


damages apprehended from them. A 
man may be infinitely contemptible in 


himſelf, and his power very great; yet | 


we do not give over hating him, till this 
power 


Hatred 
wiſhes ill to others in proportion to the 


{| 
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power has loſt all its influence on our 


well-being. 


Bur we ſee that among whole nations, 
contempt does not abate hatred, The 


- Greeks equally hated and deſpiſed the Per- 
ſians. The commonality among the Chriſ- 
tians look upon the Jews, without excep- 
tion, as a vile raſcally people, quite ſunk 
in avarice and fraud; and often behave, 


as if perſecuting the Jews were a merito- 
rious work. Thus, here again, contempt 


and hatred are joined. No people upon 
earth both deſpiſe and hate another, more 


than the Engliſh deſpiſe and hate the 


French; nay, every foreigner who, in 
London, is not dreſſed like an Engliſh- 
man, runs a great riſque of ſome inſult or 


other, on a ſuppoſition that he is a French- 


man: : withal it muſt be owned, the French. 


have not been wanting in retaliating theſe 
brutalities on Engliſh travellers ; but this, 
on both ſides, muſt be underſtood only of 
the rant and file. Their other diſpoſitions 
„ the Engliſh, may be judged of by 

the: 
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the French accounts of the military at- 
chievements of their intrepid rivals ; and 
even by the Jumonville of Mr. Thomas ; 
an heroic poem, certainly inſpired by ran- 
cour and national hatred, and in which 
the author, though one of the fineſt ge- 
niuſes and worthieſt men in France, makes 
as great a pother about the firing from a 
redoubt, and the accidental death of eight 
Frenchmen, as if it had been a St, Bar- 
tholomew maſſacre, The French and the 
\ Spaniards are on ſimilar terms, hating and 
deſpiſing one another moſt heartily. In 
the campaign of 1746, in Italy, theſe two 
nations, though allied, on many occaſions 
ſhewed the bittereſt animoſities againſt one 
another, without regarding what prejudice 
the ſervice ſuſtained. Near Hoſpitalleta, 
a Spaniſh regiment of horſe being en- 
_ camped only on the other ſide of a road 
from a French regiment of cavalry, fell 
upon it with the utmoſt fury, and very 
keen was the action, till by proper inter- 
vention it ceaſed. Every man was deter- 
| mined 
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mined to die on the ſpot, rather than turn 
his back. 

A NATION'S hatred of foreigners often 
proves a very great detriment to that nation 
in gederal, eſpecially when its ill-will 
extends to all other nations. Even in 
England itſelf, the unnatural antipathy of 


that nation againſt all foreigners, is reck- 


oned by the intelligent very impolitic, as 


one of the greateſt impediments to an ade- 


quate population of that nation's immenſe 
poſſeſſions in America, and thus to the 
extent and duration of their commerce. 
ConsEQUENCEs ſtill more dangerous 
attend that averſion which ſprings from 
religious pride. He who is come to ima- 
gine, that it is impoſſible a man can be 
honeft without believing according to his 
confeſſion of faith, who damns by bell, 
book, and candle, all who do not think 


as he does in religious matters, will of 


courſe be an enemy to the greater part 
of mankind. The prejudices for the in- 
fallibility of his church, ever produce in- 

toleration, 
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toleration, and of its deplorable effects the 
hiſtories of all countries furniſh very hei- 
nous examples. A fixed plan, the deſign 
and expectation of ſeeing the whole world 
at length brought to profeſs the ſame arti- 
cles of faith, will beget a perſuaſion of its 
being our bounden duty to promote the 
great work. of converſion, Accordingly, 
the ſuppoſed heterodox are ſeldom ſuffered 
to live without ſome moleſtation or other; 
accordingly, he is a ſaint who is ever la- 
menting, that his lot ſhould have been 
caſt among the children of hell, and is 
ever ready te play the devil for God's 
| fake; accordingly, the goſpel of the God 
of peace is often promulgated by ſan- 
guinary prieſts with the prevailing argu- 
ments of military execution, and the gal- 
lies; the ſword and gun, likewiſe, not 
totally omitted. 

SUCH tempers have at all times been 
incendiaries, Moſt hereſies have had zea- 
lous divines for their firſt authors; and the 
more. raſh, poſitive, and turbulent zealots 

they 
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they were, the more did they pervert, 
Monks appeared with the miſſal in one 
| 5 hand, and a ſtandard in the other; mul- 
| titudes of-villains with a white croſs on 
q 5 their ſhoulders, made away with their 
| eſtates and ſubſtance, that they might 
ſafely ſtrip the infidels; forſook their own 


'F wives to diſhonour thoſe of others ; and, 
under the conduct of theſe monks, ram- 
| 1 ä bled about to get themſelves buried in 


another climate, and in more holy ground; 

* in the mean time, murdering perſons who 
| bad done them no manner of injury. 
The Croiſades drained Europe of two mil- 
lion of men, moſt in the prime of their 
years; thoſe expeditions were entirely cor- 
reſpondent with the doctrine of the Koran, 
which terms war a ſacrifice of one's perſon 
and ſubſtance for ſuppreſſing and ſubdu- 
ing infidels, and eſtabliſhing and propa- 
gating the true religion; it teaches the 
'Turks, that they do not die who fall in a 
religious war; that the Godhead delights 

in the blood that is ſhed for religion, were 
it 


/ 
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it only a ſingle drop ; 60 and that one night 
ſpent in its defence againſt the infidels, is 


more acceptable to the Lord than a two 
months ſtrict faſt. 


PRIDE, of itſelf, will hear of no tolera- 


tion. It of courſe irritates the minds, 


being bent on compelling them to coincide _ 


with its manner of thinking, and is the 
real ſpring of religious zeal, that haughty 


defire of lording it over the underſtanding” 


of others. It is obſerved, that in common 
diſputes, obſtinacy and ſelf-conceit are ſel- 
dom known to run into the very utmoſt 
extremes, from a general ſenſe that we 
are liable to miſtakes; whereas, in reli- 
gious controverſy, every one flies into an 
unquenchable flame againſt his adverſary. 
Preſumption and the ſpirit of perſecution 
foment, even againſt thoſe of the ſame reli- 
gious profeſſion, that imperious ſyſtem of 
polemics, that inquiſitional mode which, 
inſtead of examination, requires abſolute 
ſubm iſſion; and according to which, 
truth, liberty, and knowledge, would ut- 
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terly go to wreck by the exceſſes of ſome 
choleric zealots even among Proteſtant 


theologians, without a ſeaſonable rap on 
the knuckles now and then, to bring 


them to order. Accordingly, it is the 


ſaying of an Engliſh divine, No fire burns 


| ſo fiercely as that kindled at God's altar. 

Ir is religious pride alone that goes about 
to ſet up its faith as a law; fathers its own 
wild opinions on the ſupreme Being, and 
proclaims its ſyſtem to be the cauſe of 


Cod. Amidſt all the flagrant defects of 


it in its rites or principles, preſumption, 
envy, avarice, jealouſy, malevolence, aſ- 
ſume the maſk of fanatiſm, and in the 
name of the Lord perpetrate the moſt in- 
fernal acts of malignancy. Thus, ſo inve- 
terate was the enthuſiaſm, the rancour of 
the Greek ſectaries, that they looked upon 
themſelves as defiled if they had hap- 
pened only to ſpeak with a heretic; but 
eſpecially if they had paſſed a night under 
the ſame roof with him, how deep the 


* They likewiſe, from the ſame., 


motives, 
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motives, inſtilled into the ſubjects of the 
emperors of Greece, that princes who, as 
they termed it, ſat themſelves againft God, 
could not be appointed by Providence, to 
be choſen their emperor. On this account, 
ſo many miniſters of the God of peace, re- 
commended to the rulers of the earth, a 
tyrannical compulſion, and an inflexible 
rigour in matters of faith, Laſtly, a fruit 
of ſuch zeal is the recent Paſtoral Letters 
of the apoſtie of Cracow, where the moft 
inhuman principles are couched in all the 
coarſeneſs and ignorance of the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centuries. 

SINCE the gracious invifible kingdom 
of a future world is degenerated into 
the moſt violent viſible deſpotiſm in this 
world; chriſtianity, as perverted and diſ- 
graced by its miniſters, has rendered men 
auſtere, cruel, mercileſs, and ſanguinary. 
It has put fire and ſword into their hands, 
it has ſtimulated princes to turn this world 
into a hell, and in the name of the God of 
mercy, to perſecute and torment thoſe 
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whom they ſhould love and pity ; whereas, 
our Savieurrecommends forbearance, long- 
ſuffering, . compaſſion, and brotherly love. 
Yet the milky Jeſuits, thoſe Janiſſaries of the 
Holy See, as Pope Benedict XIV. termed 
them, would have God be pleaſed, when they 
ſtrain their throats, thundering from the 
| pulpit, that heretics are not to be tolerated. 
| It was not for the ſake of Jeſus's religion, 
4 that the Spaniards ſubdued'America; though 
under that pretence they have diſpeopled 
=. a country, nearly equal in extent to all 
— Europe, and maſſacred between twelve and 
fifteen millions of people, without any 
charge or matter of accuſation againſt them, 
but that they were in poſſeſſion of gold, 
| and this they never ſo much as once refuſed 
1 to give up to thoſe invaders. Yet did 
every Spaniard, in the fervour of his devo- 
| tion, hang up thirteen of thoſe bene- 
volent Americans who had ſupplied them 
| with proviſions, and this they impiouſly 
w dared to ſay was done in honour of our 
Lord and his twelve diſciples. 
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ReLicious pride is the root of that 
theological rage with which Chriſtians of | 
of all ſects are inflamed for the doctrines | 
of their church; defending it with acrimony 
and violence, and ſhouting with exultation 
when an adverſary is either filenced, or 
brought to a recantation ; and from ſuch 
ſuperficial tokens, they conclude them- | 
ſelves genuine and zealous Chriſtians, But | 
a great genius of our times, Mr. Reſewitz, 

a Copenhagen miniſter, puts theſe ſhrewd. 
queſtion, to them, Yhether they are as rigid 
againſt the ſins forbidden in ths goſpel as againfl 
the errors of their ſyſtem ? Whether it is not 
rather manifeſt that on other occaſions, when 
it does not come to a ſolemn and public diſpute, 
they do not betray an indifference about the 
eſſentials of chriſtianity ® Whether, when wit- 
neſſes of flagrant crimes, they do not behold 
them with indifference, or wink at them, though 
the doctrine of Chriſi be more diſhonoured by 
the profligacy of Chriſtians than by ſpeculative 
errors? Or, whether they themſelves are not as 
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ardent in gratifying their wicked deſires, as in 
Perſecuting heterodox opinions? 
II conſequence of ſuch maxims it is 
that in Italy, any trivial ſlip againſt the 
laws of the church, is accounted more 
criminal than an enormous violation of 
the laws of nature and morality. An 
aſſaſſin and adulterer ſhall more eaſily obtain 
the church's remiſſion, be admitted into 
ſociety, and dealt with more tenderly, than 
him who ſhould preſume, without particu- 
lar licence, to-eat a pigeon on Saturday. 
He, indeed, would be looked upon with 
horror, and ſhunned by every body as a 
kind of heretic; and of. all fins hereſy is, 
in Italy, the moſt deteſted. 8 
THt contempt and hatred of oppoſite 
ſects among Chriſtians, is likewiſe very fre- 
quently a conſequence of that ſtupidity 
occaſioned by a bad education, The 
Chriſtian youth, are taught to condemn, 
what, in riper years, they will naturally ex- 
cuſe. Their tender hearts become impreg- 
nated With the poiſonous ſeeds of averſion, 
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diſcord, and abhorrence ; they are taught 
in ſchools to hoot at, as idolaters, or curſe, 
as heretics, thoſe, whom in their reflecting 
years, they will embrace as fellow Chriſ- 
tians. The more a ſound judgment at- 
tends to the eſſentials of Chriſtianity, the 
clearer it perceives that the inflammatory 
prejudices of weak minds among the Pro- 
teſtants againſt the Roman Catholics, and 
of the latter againſt the former, are mean, 
ill-grounded, and pernicious, 

THE commonality among us are quite 
aſtoniſhed at hearing of a Catholic's acting 
generouſly towards a Proteſtant; and ſee- 
ing a perfect eſteem, and the ſincereſt 
friendſhip ſubſiſting between them and us. 
The populace at Toulouſe firmly believe, 
that it is an eſtabliſned rule among the Re- | 

formed, to ſtrangle any among them who 
go over to the Romiſh church; and, from 
ſuch a ſuſpicion, the Touloufe parliament 
but a few years ago, cauſed the aged, in- 
nocent Calas, to be broke on the wheel, 
becauſe he was a Reformed, and charged 
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with the death of his own ſon, who had 
hanged himſelf in a fit of melancholy, 


without any thoughts of changeing his re- 


ligion. We cannot certainly, in our more 
mature years, have ſo far forgotten the 
maxims ſo ſeduloufly inculcated into us, 
not to perceive that one may be true to his 
religion, without being aſtoniſhed or pro- 
voked at another's remaining ſtedfaſt to his; 
that minds are never ſo well united, as 
when every one is at liberty to think as he 
pleaſez; that in a world where, inſtead of 
truth, error is the natural portion of the 
multitude, God will judge our hearts, and 


not our underſtandings z. that, on both 


ſides, believing what we can, and living 


according to his precepts, we are children 


of one father, and all heirs of his promiſes ;. 
that virtue, with the roſary in its hand, is 
no leſs amiable than the virtue of him who, 


year after year, makes no difference i in-days 


and meats, _ 
We ſhall now caſt an eye on other na- 

tional humours. Men might very often 
„ be 
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be free were they willing ; but they them- 
felves put on their ſhackles, yet ridiculouſly 
boaſt of their liberty. The political con- 
ſtitution of a country, or of a city, may be 
free, and remain ſo, while it 1s otherwiſe 
with the minds. He, who in a republic 
acts only from intereſt, and ſpeaks. freely 
only where he ſees it cannot hurt himſelf 
or his children, is very frequently an aban- 
doned perjured ſlave, and thus patriots, in a 
republican city, ſhould lower their vapour- 
ing boaſts of their liberty, and eſpecially 
forbear outrageing a ſtranger, ſo far forget- 
ting himſelf as to ſay, that in matters of 
ſcience a burgo-maſter's ſon might be 
miſtaken, 

THE national conceit of imaginary 
bravery, power, and conſideration, ſtrangely 
perverts all ideas, with reſpect to other na- 
tions, and betrays its hiſtorians into a moſt 
loathſome quagmire of falſhood and 
oſtentation. Few writers of this claſs are 
ſufficiently.on their guard againſt partiality, 
whict-ſhews us the good qualities, advan- 
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tages, and atchievements of our nation 


through a magnifying, 'and thoſe of 


other nations through adiminifhing glaſs, 


TRE pride ariſing from an ignorance of 
foreign countries, deprives a nation of the 
many advantages annexed to an acquain- 
tance with the improvements of other peo- 


ple. It fixes their thoughtleſs eye on the 


ground which they tread. It arms itſelf 
with prejudices impenetrable againſt all 
uſeful novelties, and thus they remain per- 
petually ſhackled in that political ſuperſti- 
tion, which ſticks ſo eloſe to what ſtands 
founded only on antiquity; and all good, 


yet unknown among them, it precludes, 


TI Is pride, which ariſes from ignorance, 


is the direct way towards the continuance of 


ſo great a defect. What can he eſteem worth 


knowing, who thinks that he knows every 


thing uſeful. Sciences and arts muſt be at a 
total ſtand ina nation which imagines tohave 
brought them to their ne plus ultra. This 
filly preſumption clogs the progreſs of 
knowledge even among the nations the 


beſt 
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beſt organized. The French have ſtood 
up for Deſcarte's opinions long after his 
Vortexes, his elements, his theory of light, 
and his romance of man had been confuted 
over and over, whilſt national pride blind- 
ed their eyes to attraction, the circulation 
of the blood, the inoculation of the ſmall 
pox, and the divergency of the rays, 
They would not have aſſerted Deſcarte's 
Vortexes, but for that wretched habit 
of extolling every thing French,. to the 
contempt of all foreign productians. 

WE live however in the eve of a great 
revolution, in the days of a ſecond ſepara- 
tion of light from darkneſs. Europe ex- 
hibits as it were, a ſecond reſurrection, to 
the advantage of good ſenſe and found 
thinking; the clouds of error and fear 
break; weary of conſtraint, we are throw- 
ing off the fetters of antiquated prejudices, 
and exult to reinſtate ourſelyes in the long 
loſt privileges of reaſon and liberty. The 
uſeful part of ſciences is no longer an ar- 


canum confined to a few pedants. The 
H 6 man 
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men of reflection, in all nations, communi- 
cate their diſcoveries in the veracular lan- 
guage. We are now arrived at the art of 


adapting the moſt abſtract truths to our 


ſenſes; books are daily publiſhed on all 
the great concerns of mankind, equally 
affecting the heart and enlightening the 
underſtanding, Every thing is brought to 
the teſt; the univerſal ferment after know- 
ledge, proclaims a reformation in the phi- 
loſophy of common life. In ſome places, 


indeed, it moves but ſlowly, in others like 


the ſun, inſtantaneouſly breaks out, and diſ- 
perſes every cloud. Even at Vienna and all 
the Catholic countries throughout Germany, 
ſcience is daily making advances with an 
undaunted countenance, - It is ſeen forcing 
its way through the ſtrong holds of dul- 
neſs and ſloth, and riſing ſuperior in coun- 
tries where, lately, ſuperſtition had fixed 
its throne amidſt conſecrated prejudices and 


Ignorance, 


AWAKE and read is a maxim, which, 
well followed, will remove all prejudices 
| againſt 
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againſt nations with which we now are but 
little acquainted. Men generally abate 
of their contempt for others, the more they 
converſe with them, either in their writings 
or perſonally. Knowledge introduces a 
ſpirit of harmony and good will among the 
moſt inimical nations, lays low the barriers 
ſet up by ſelfiſhneſs and jealouſy ; enlarges 
the underſtanding ; imparts a noble equa- 
nimity, and gives us more decent opinions 
of other nations. All the learned are 
members of one free ſtate, which, though 
not without a legal ſuperiority, admits of 
no tyrant. 

IT is not above forty years ago ſince a 
foreigner, praiſing only, an Engliſh tragedy 
or comedy at Paris and among the beau 
monde, would have been openly laughed at, 
whereas now, the moſt ſenſible Frenchmen 
allow, that the beſt ſyſtems of morals and 
politics are owing to thoſe generous ſpirited 
iſlanders ; that they applied themſelves to 
promote the welfare of the nation and the 
aggrandizemement of the ſtate ; whilſt the 
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French gave themſelves up entirely to wit 


and frivolity ; in a word, that the Engliſh 


are equal to them in genius, ſurpaſs them 
in energy, and come very near them in 

taſte. | | 
Some German writings, if well tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, would greatly abate their 
flight of German literature; and the time 
ſeems at hand when the French will no- 
longer object to the Swiſſers; that a poet 
among them is as ſeldom ſeen as an elephant 
at Paris; and even now in England itſelf, 
not a few may condeſcend to think it poſ- 
ſible, that a Swiſſer is capable of thinking; 
for our proverbial ſtupidity, indeed, belongs 
more eſpecially to thoſe ſanctimonious times, 
when the firſt public bawdy-houſe was 
founded in the very city of Bern ; yet, at 
the ſame time, on the patriotic counſel of 
the ſage Mr. Frickart, the apoſtolic doctor, 
and the republic's ſecretary, the caterpillars 
as having committed very great ravages 
in our canton, were juridically ſum- 
moned to appear before the biſhop of Lau- 
ſanne, 
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fanne,' who, together with his ſpiritual aſ- 
ſeſſors, after a ſolemn hearing of plaintiff 
and defendant, excommunicated the cater- 
pillars in the name of the Moſt Holy Trinity, 
Even Spain, once ſo ſhamefully cre- 
dulous, begins to acquire reputation by its 
erudition, and inveſtigations of the moſt 
critical points. Father Iſla, a Jeſuit of 
that country, fome years ago wrote a ro- 
mance, with the title of Hiſtory of the cele- 
brated Preacher, Gerundio de Campazas, 
alias Zotes, (blockhead), the Reverend bro- 
ther Gerundio figures there, as the repoſi- 
tory of all the extravagancies, inſipid con- 
ceits, and idle tales too uſual in the pul- 
pits of Spain*, In four and twenty hours, 
5 the 
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* Of ſuch a caſt as Gerundio probably was the 

eordelier, Don Carlos's confeſſor, when in the year 

7731, he went to take poſſeſſion of the Tuſcan domi- 

nions. Being the only perſon in the ſuite, the cut of 

whoſe veſture promiſed ſome ſcholarſhip, the libra- 

rians concluded he muſt long to ſee one of the moſt 

1 ſplendid monuments, which the munificence of 


princes 
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the whole edition of the firſt part was 
bought up. But the author drew on him- 

ſelf a ſevere perſecution, which imbittered 
the whole remainder of his life. An evi- 

dent proof, however, that the nation in 
general, reliſhed the performance. 


— — 


princes has dedicated to literature, and immediately 
waited on him with a reſpectful invitation to ſee 
the Medicis library, He received the compliment 
tolerably well, and a day was fixed. The director 
had got together all the moſt eminent ſcholars in the 


city; and the confeſſor, after a very genteel collation, 


moved towards the library, followed by ſuch a re- 


ſpectable company. On coming to the door, he ſtop- 
ped and gazing round the ample ſalon, called out to 


the director, Mr. Librarian, hade. you got the book 
of the ſeven Trumpets here ?” The director anſwered 
in the negative; and the whole company owned with 
ſome confuſion, that they knew nothing of ſuch book. 
« Well then (ſaid the confeſſor turning back) your 
«hole library is not worth a pipe of tobacco.” No 
time was loſt to get an account of this book, which. 
was found to be a collection of devout ſtories, all 


manifeſtly apocryphal, and put into Spaniſh by a. 


* Franciſcan for the uſe of the loweſt people. 
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Tk more knowing part of mankind 
ſeem gradually to ſet looſer to thoſe opinions 
which divide them, than to thoſe in which 
they are agreed. The toleration of different 
religions is every where recommended to 
princes; and the greater neceſſity a court is 
under for money, the more complying is it 
with the preſcriptions of philoſophy, when 
of a tendency to increaſe the revenue. 
'The Engliſh government abates of the 
ſeverity of the laws againſt the Papiſts 
which might have been rendered neceſſary 
by the circumſtances of times, or were 
impoſed by way of retaliation ; theſe now 
have their maſs . houſes ſcattered up and 
down the kingdom, and they and the Pro- 
teſtants live very eaſily together. The 
elector of Mentz, though an eccleſiaſtic, 
has lately founded a ſeminary of the con- 
feſſion of Augſburg. At Rome, itſelf, 
ſtrangers of all religions are never moleſted 
on account of their religion, or ſo much as 
importuned to conform to any one cere- 


mony of the Roman church, a courteouſ- 
neſs, 
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neſs, in which the money ſpent at Rome by 


foreigners, is to be ſure not quite out of the 


queſtion x. All the people ſay of Pro- 


teſtants, and that with a ſmile, is, 2hoſe 
creatures don't believe in God, what a ſad 
thing that is? © Controverſy is now become 
a field quite fallow, eſpecially fince not a 
few Proteſtants have openly allowed the 
moſt acute ſyſtems of polemical divinity tobe 
no more than a collection of the reveries 
of human underſtanding ; and ſome Ca- 


This courteouſneſs, it ſeems, does not obtain 
univerſally. “ The offices and religious ceremonies 
which the Italians comprehend under under the ge- 
nerical name of Funzione, are as common and pom- 
pous at Venice, though paying little regard to the 
Pope, as in any part of Italy, and as ſtrictly obſerved ; 
for an Engliſh gentleman ſtanding at the expoſition 
of the Hoſt, in St. Mark's church, whilſt the whole 
ſenate aſſiſted kneeling, a ſenator fent to him to 
kneel, and his meſſage not meeting with immediate 
compliance, he went himſelf. Sir, (ſaid the Engliſh- 
man) I do not hold wvith tranſubſtantiation ; Jas little, 


(anſwered the ſenator) but kneel, or take yourſelf 


away,” Obſervations on Italy and the Italians, 


tholics 
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tholics are pleaſed to forgive a Proteſtant, 
if otherwiſe a worthy man, for not glibly 
ſwallowing that St. Michael reads maſs every 
Monday in Heaven, 

THe arrogance of national prejudices is 
likewiſe not a little decreaſed, ſince nations 
are become leſs touchy in the falſe notions 
of point of honour, This a ridiculous 
inſtance from the hiſtory of my own coun- 
try will illuſtrate, on comparing the idea 
of honour prevailing at that time with the 
preſent ideas. In the year 1458, the Con- 
federates received a friendly invitation to a 
ſhooting match, and every thing paſſed very 
agreeably, till towards the coneluſion a 
Lucerner and a Conſtantian agreed to ſhoot 
for a wager ; and the former laying down a 
ſmall piece of Berne money called plappert 
the Conſtantian in deriſion called it a 
tuh plappert. This word gave ſuch offence, 
that Lucerne immediately ſtimulated the 
whole Confederacy, to make war upon 
Conſtance ; and Unter-Walden joining its 
indignation, they magnanimouſly opened 

the 
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the ſcene with invading Thurgau; and 
ſeizing, on Weinfelden, its owners paid two 
thouſand guilders to fave themſclves from 


military execution : the other Confederates 


were likewiſe up in arms, and Berne itſelf 
actually in march; that the city of Con- 
ſtance thought it adviſeable to appeaſe the 
ſtomachous Helvetians, by an. oblation of 


three thouſand Rheniſh guilders. 


In our enlightened days, nations would 
by no means proceed to ſuch extremities 


on miſtaken ideas of honour, till intereſt ceaſes 
to be the tye of nations. Newton will often 
be called an Almanac-meater, and Monteſquieu 
a Blocthead, while the French and Engliſh 
go on to leave no ſtone unturned for over- 
reaching one another in their American 


trade. But pride and ignorance ever go 
hand in hand. Who but a ſhallow Pari- 
ſian Badaud | imagines his fellow-citizens to 
be the only thinking beings on earth? And 
who but a Spaniſh encomiaſt of St. 
Roch would bawl out from the pulpit, 


| Altoniſhing | 
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Aſtoniſhing ! how could gracious Heaven fer- 
mit ſo great a ſaint to be born a French 


ſcoundrel. 
Sees 


GCE A ©. I; 
/ Pride ariſing from real Advantages. 


Tuts pride implies a ſenſe and high 
value of the good of which we are really 
poſſeſſed. There is no need of ſtriking 
out ſpecious propoſitions accompanied with 
ſcholiums and corrollaries, to ſhew that 
the pride now in queſtion, is eſſentially 
different from vanity. Individuals and 
whole nations may indeed, in one re- 
ſpect, be vain, and in another proud; yet 
we frequently ſee vanity without pride, 
and pride without vanity. The former 
pique themſelves on imaginary excellen- 
cies, and make no account of thoſe objects 
on which the proud man values himſelf ; 
and he again places his value on what is 

valuable, 
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valuable, The vain is every where for 
exalting himſelf. The proud leaves to 
every fool his rank. The vain conceits 


he diſtinguiſhes himſelf, and attracts re- 


gard by his table, his dreſs, horſes, and 
equipage ; whereas the proud leaves theſe 
things to ſtand upon their own bottom, 
The vain acts on wrong notions of honour, 
whereas the proud man's maxims in this 
point, are generally well grounded, A 
vain man is fond of exerciſing his folly on 
his inferiors, whereas the proud encounters 
with his ſuperiors; the vain offend by 


their folly; the proud by their ſenſe, or 
even by their virtue; the vain can ſtoop 


to every dirty practice, but ſeldom is a 
proud man found capable of a meanneſs; 
the vain, in every ſhape remains a fool; 
the proud becomes a fool from an allay of 
vanity. 

PRIDE is often exclaimed againſt from 
the pulpit- without exception, that is, 
abuſively, and of conſequence, fruitleſsly; 
and on the other hand by two very eminent 

preachers, 


— 
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preachers, Spalding and Sterne, with pene- 


trative energy. Here the reader eaſily per- 
ceives, that I do not ſo much conſider men 
as they ſhould be, as what they are, that 
my chief ſcope is only to ſet forth the ſe- 
veral relations of pride according. to its 


nature; firſt exhibit man according to his 


nature, then diſtinguiſh the ſeveral phe- 


nomena taken notice of, and every where. 


explain them by their cauſes and effects. 
Now this inveſtigation manifeſtly evinces 


that there are two kinds of pride, and from 
each germinate many ſubordinate ſpecies ; 


therefore a connoiſſeur in men is not to 
confound theſe kinds, an error too common 
yet avoidable ; for that language muſt be 
poor indeed, which has no word to expreſs 
the conſciouſneſs of one's real worth, 

Tris conſciouſneſs is inherent in the 
nature of man, though the great power of 
ſelf- love warps us from forming an equi- 
table eſtimate of our qualities. The ſenſe 
of internal worth, by Pythagoras held to be 


the greateſt attractive to virtue, is a guard 
' which 
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which the author of nature has ſtationed 
in us, to ſuppreſs every thing mean, baſe, 


and unworthy the dignity of our ſouls ; 
and, which is well to be obſerved, implies 


a conſtant endeavour to extirpate every 


defect and vice; this ſelf-eſteem often 
bringing ourdiſpoſitiens and impulſes before 
the judgment ſeat of reaſon ; and this ſelf- 
watchfulneſs will expel every mean, wick- 
ed, and detrimental ſentiment in its birth. 
A ſenſe of the beauty and dignity of human 
nature, in which, though all moral virtue 
finally terminates, will ſcarce be able to 


ſubſiſt without this reſpect towards one's 


ſelf. Under this conſciouſneſs, a man 
muſt neceſſarily love and value himſelf, 
This ſelf-reſpect is a reſtraint againſt every 
vice. A licentious clergyman is called on, 
Remember your eccleſiaſtical dignity ! A cor- 
rupt magiſtrate amidſt his clandeſtine 
practices, 'is reminded, that he fits in the 
ſeat of juſtice. Amidſt the hotteſt attacks 
in the laſt war, the cry was, Remember you 
are Pruſſians Remember you are Pruſſians 

| 80 
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80 the ears of every vicious man ſhould be 


made to ring with, Remember the high * 
nation of man ! | | 
| A $ENsE of the real worth of one's na- 
tion conſtitutes. that natural pride which is 
founded on real advantages. But this pride 
is a political virtue, and of no ſmall impor- 
tance. A ſenſe of anceſtrial virtues is an 
incentive to emulation; a nation's fame for 
arts and ſciences awakens an active deſire 
of encreaſing it; a conviction of living 
under a ſalutary form of government en- 
dears the country to the inhabitant, and of 
courſe ſecures the * of the inhabitant 

to his country. | 
THe proper pride of a nation ariſes from 
the domeſtic advantages enjoyed in it and 
more than from that eſteem and conſidera» 
tion which theſe advantages acquire among 
foreign nations. This conſideration, while 
ſought by the vain, free nations make little 
account of; as the Engliſh cannot be ſaid 
to be vain, they concerning themſelves but 
little about the judgment of others ; and 
I even 
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even where honour is the motive to action, 


yet inſtead of deducing a motive from the 


opinions of others, if it renders them ho- 


nourable in their own eyes, or at moſt in 
thoſe of their countrymen, that's enough 
for them, they extend their views no far- 
ther; ſo that vanity has no farther ſhare 
in this-kind of pride than as the reputation: 


of a country is imagined to exalt its in- 


dividuals in the eyes of foreigners. | 
THe pride ariſing from real advantages 
may, with proper limitations, become a 


germ of the moſt exalted. ſentiments. A 


man who is ignorant' of himſelf, or not 
ſtimulated by a juſt value of himſelf and 
a certain noble confidence, is | incapable of 
holding out againſt ſevere trials, and as ſuch 
incapable of conducting any great under- 
taking. He who is wanting in eſteem for 
himſelf will ſcarce gain the general eſteem. 
He alone has a high ſenſe of the dignity of 
human nature, who knows how to value 
himſelf where he is to be valued, and who 
never departs from that diſcerning huma- 


| | nity 
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nity towards others, which is both the 
criterion and fruit of genuine good ſenſe. 

The beſt grounded pride debaſes itſelf in 
exerting its contempt on any. thing that in 
| reality is beneath contempt; and the moſt ; 
= equitable ſelf-eſtimate becomes infuppor- 
| table when it denies to others the meaſure 
of eſteem juſtly belonging to them. Ne- 
ver can envy conſiſt with a generous pride, 
though it by no means proceed from con- 
tempt, how induftrious ſoever it may be 
in pouring contempt on the envied perſon; 
for what it chiefly betrays 1s only a fear of 
being ſurpaſſed. To a worthy mind the x 
_ contemplation of another's merit is a feaſt, 8 
and the more exquiſite according to its " 
ſenſe of another's refinements; to emula- v 
tion real merit is prone, but envy or jealouſy 1 


have no place in it. They muſt be ſhallow 
minds who turn aſide their eye from the 


contemplation of excellence. A bright 
genius never deſpiſes an ideot, knowing 
too well how frequently he reſembles him ; 
but he deſpiſes the fool who affects to be 

W thought 
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thought ſome body. only becauſe he is an 
ideot. The man of virtue deſpiſes vice, 
but does not hate the vicious, as deſpiſing 
him. Modeſty is the moſt alluring orna- 
ment of female beauty, but with the noble 
pride of merit which eſteems itſelf and 


will be honoured by others as it honours 


itſelf, deſpiſing a heart who ſees not 
into her internal worth, and loves her 


more for her beauty than her virtues. 


Bor I now enter on a higher ſtand, 
that from the conſideration of individuals 
I may extend my proſpect to the contem- 
plation of the ſeveral kinds of noble ſelf- 
eſteem in wholenatiogns” 
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Of national pride ariſing from the conſidera- 


tion of the valour of anceſtors, 


Andie repreſentations of hazar- 
dous enterprizes, in ſupport of our coun- 
try's rights, make the lateſt generations 
proud of their intrepid anceſtors, ſecure a 
perpetual duration to their hereditary mag- 
nanimity, and inſpire fribbles and volup- 
tuaries with heroic manners. The conſi- 
deration of the valour which crowned the 
heads of our anceſtors with ever flouriſh- 
ing laurels, is a continual memento to 


become as eminent as they, at leaſt not to 


do any thing which may ſully the glo- 

rious reputation we inherit from them, 
To imitate the virtues of anceſtors, and 
to rival their renown, to diſcharge with 
proper ſpirit the duties incumbent on us 
from our deſcent, we are to call to mind 


I 3 our 
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ww our anceſtors as our examples. Their 
| exploits ſhould be held out to us by the 
| painter and engraver, the orator and the 
| poet. We are never to imagine that their 
fame is an inheritance to be enjoyed with 
indolence; never give way to that turgid 
and jealous pride which conceits that every 
thing ſhould truckle to a name, and 
which broils at any ſuperiorities acquired 
over it by merit. Thus the anceſtors live 
again in their deſcendants, In a field of 
battle, the phantoms of the flain, beckon 
to us. Ancient trophies, and the frag- 
ments of ruins, become vocal ; and by this 
agreeable fanaticiſm, inns of being 
taken up with frivolity or baſeneſs, every 
heart blazes with emulation and patriotiſm, 
with thirſt of noble diſtinction, and an 
indifloluble attachment” to national“ vir- 
tue. * bs a 
*ANCIENTLY - nations, by the remem 
branee of the heroiſm of their Znceſtors, - 
jncited each other to vigilance i in-times of 
ſecurity and to intrepidity in times of 
exigence. 


— 
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exigence. The Corinthians. in Thucy- 
dides ſaid, Your fathers made their way to 
virtue up fleep and rugged ways. Let their 
examples be ever before you. Scorn to loſe by 
wealth and floth what labour and poverty 
acquired, Tt was the general exhortation : 
Set not down under the obſolete tales cur- 
rent among all nations concerning their 
great atchievements; no honour accrues 
from theſe but only to ſuch as imitate 
them, he who departs from great exam- 
ples held up to him for imitation, being 
more culpable than the puſillanimous man 
who is unacquainted with ſuch incentives, 
+ EvERY thing among the Greeks con- 
ſpired to implant the ancient heroiſm in 
all hearts, by commemoration of their 
anceſtors, To the principles congenial 
with this manner of thinking, were owing 
their moſt illuſtrious actions. The images 
of Harmodius and of Ariſtogiton Kept 
alive- in the Athenians an abhorrence of 
tyranny, and every day renewed their 
gratitude to theſe couragious defenders of 
I 4 liberty. 
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liberty. All who died for their country 
were honoured with a public funeral; a 


catafalco being erected three days before, 
and on it the remains of the deceaſed were 


placed in public view. | Fhe republic 
took care of the children of thoſe heroes; 


a noble death raiſed the inferior Greeks to 
a level with the greateſt commanders z - 
their memory was renewed to the lateſt 
generations, by the moſt ſolemn rites, 
and their images ſtood-near thoſe of their 


deities.. 


Wirtx. theſe thoughts did the Greeks 


animate themſelves in marching to an ene- 
my, before the ſignal for action was given. 
They repreſented. to each other the at- 
chievements of their anceſtors ;. they in- 


voked the ſouls of the dead to be witneſſes 


of the day, in which they would ſhew 


themſelves worthy of their name by con- 


quering or dying. It was this reſolution 
which diſſipated all fear, and carried them 
cheerfully to face honourable dangers, 


 - The ſingle battle of Marathon continued 
for 


— 
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for ſome centuries an incentive among the 
Greeks to equal their forefathers : in all 
exigencies, they uſed to call to mind that 
battle, the numberleſs army of the Per- 
fians, and their own unconquerable hand- 
ful. Demoſthenes's nervous eloquence 
impreſſed theſe: maxims on the Athenian 
youths, and with an energy which inflamed 
every mind, ſtimulated them to a hatred 
of the inſidious king, a zeal for their coun- 


try, and an ardour to fignalize themſelves 
by great actions. With the like diſpoſi- 


tions did the Spartans take the field; and, 


accordingly, though their armies were 


ſmall, victory followed them; and even 


to this day, the deſcendants of the Spar- 
tans are the braveſt tribe among the Gre- 
cians, and thus deſervedly free. It was 


in order to renew among the Greeks, the 


memory of their glorious anceſtors, that 
Ageſilaus choſe to embark at Aulis in his 


. expedition againſt Aſia, as the port where 


the Greeks embarked for the celebrated 
ſiege of Troy, which they laid in aſhes. 
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When Alexander invaded that part of the 
world, in order to reduce it, his firſt care 
was, to ſtir up the courage of the Greeks, 


by putting them in mind of their former 


victories. He went to Ilium, viſited the 

tombs of Ajax and Achilles, and other 
heroes who fell in the Trojan war ; he 
paid them the uſual honours, and with 
his moſt illuſtrious attendants, performed 
gymnaſtic exerciſes near Achilles's tomb, 
anointing it likewiſe with fragrant odours, 
and decking it with garlands. Happy 
youth, cried Alexander, having a faithful 
Ir iend during thy life ; and after thy death, a: 
"Homer to praiſe thy valour. Such marks of 
honour, exhibited with ſo much ſkill and. 
propriety, kindled an intrepid emulation. 
in every heart, Alexander imitating 
Achilles, and the ſoldiery Alexander. 
Huri in aciem majores et poſteros cogitate , 
was an univerſal exhortation. Think that 


-* When you come to engage think on your anceftors 
«ud deſcendants. 
you. 
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you are Romans, was the nervous paræneſir 
of the Roman commanders to their legions. 
This laconic ſpeech rendered them inde- 
fatigable in the moſt difficult enterprizes, 
and intrepid in the moſt bloody battles. 
With the thoughts of the atchievements of 
their anceſtors, and the enthuſiaſtic imagi- 
nation of the privileges, and the indubi- 
table future greatneſs of eternal — 
they conquered the world. 

THe Arabians have to this day pre- 
ſerved their freedom by their valour, In 
the courſe of ſo many centuries, the Turks 
have not been able to bring them under 
their yoke; nay, they rather extend their 
territories: they have ſettled in ſeveral. 
parts of Egypt, without any tribute to 
the Sultan,. or any regard to his orders; 
and the fuel which keeps alive this noble 
ardour, is the recollection of their ance- 
ſtots ; nay, they hear from their infancy,, - - 
ſtories of the daring feats of their fore- | 

© fathers. Arabia every where reſounds with 
the. ſongs, in which thoſe feats are tranſ- 


| 
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mitted to the memory of poſterity; and | 
theſe ſongs are accounted' of ſuch impor- 
tance, that the Arabs place a great poet 


on a level with a hero. The poetic pic- 


tures of valour drawn in the golden age, 
before Mahomet's time, are ſaid to equal 
in true ſublimity, the beſt performances of 
Greece and Rome. 

THrest germs of heroiſm throve rather 
more vigorouſly in the rugged' North; 
Thoſe nations originally Scythians, who 
left the banks of the Tanais in queſt of 
eaſe and comfort in Scandinavia; who 
brought Sweden, Norway, Ruſſia, and 
Denmark, under the dominion of a Scy- 
thian family; gradually ſpread themſelves 
into Germany 3 and ſueceſſively filled 
Spain, Gaul, and at length, the whole 
weſtern empire, with the deſolating tem- 
peſt of their wars, had the fame origin, 
the ſame laws, the ſame courage, and the 


ſame love of freedom; the ſame attach- 


ment to their original cuſtoms, the reli- 
gion of their fathers, and the ſame con- 
tempt 
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tempt of death, founded on the hopes of 

a future felicity. 5 
Tux cuſtoms and ordinances of theſe 
people combined to imprint in their ſons, 
the commemoration. of their anceſtrial. va- 
lour. This was their predominant virtue, 
and accordingly was held in ſingular ho- 
nour, and their love of war deeply rooted 
in. their religion itſelf. Odin *, inſtead 
r of 


* The following account of Odin, or Voden, or 
Coden, is partly borrowed from Sir William Tem- 
ple's diſcourſe on Heroic Virtue, He was chief of a 
Scythian people, living between the Pontus-Eux- 
inus and the Caſpian fea; the youth of. whom, of 
both ſexes, to avoid the Roman dominion, he led 
towards the Baltic ſea, and extended his conqueſts 
all round it; this expedition was about ſeventy 
years before the Chriſtian zra. Odin, or Wodin, 
imported originally, the ſupreme god of. the Scy- 
thians; it having been cuſtomary among all the he. 
roes of: thoſe nations, to claim.a deſcent from their 
gods, and eſpecially the god of war. He, if he did 
not introduce that martial principle, at leaſt cheriſh- 
ed it among the Scandinavians, with whom it was a 
fixed and general opinion, that all men. who lived 


un- 
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of a pure and abſtract doctrine concerning 
God, introduced ſenſitive ideas of the di- 
vine majeſty. He had the art to model 


the” 


unactive lives and died natural deaths, by ſickneſs 
er by age, went into vaſt caves under ground, all. 
dark and miry, full of noiſome creatures uſual in 
ſuch places, and there for ever grovelled in endleſs 
ſtench and miſery. On the contrary, all who gave 
themſelves to warlike actions and enterprizes, to the 


conqueſt of their neighbours, and ſlaughter of ene- 


mies, and died in. battle, or of violent deaths upon 
bold adventures, theſe went immediately to the vaſt 
hall or palace of Woden, their god of war, who 
eternally kept open houſe for all ſuch gueſts, where 
they were entertained at infinite tables, in perpetual 


Feaſts and mirth, every man carouſing in bowls made 


of the ſkulls of their enemies they had flain, accord- 
ing to the numbers of which, every one in theſe 
manſions of. pleaſure was the moſt honoured, and 
the beſt entertained. 

The force of this opinion on their thoughts and 
paſſions concerning life and death, is ſtrongly repre- 
ſented in the twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth ſtanza of 
that ſong of Epicedium of Regner Lodbrog, one of 
their famous kings, which he compoſed in the Runic 
language, about eight hundred.years ago, after he 


was 
% 
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the code of the Scythian nation, accord- 
ing to the diſpoſitions and conceptions of 
thoſe 


was mortally ſtung by a ſerpent, and before the 
venom ſeized. upon his vitals. 


| STANZA XXI. 
Pugnavimus enſibus, 


Hoc ridere me fact ſemper 
Quod Balderi Patris ſcamna 
Parata ſcio in aula, 


Bibemus cereviſiam 

Ex concavis crateribus craniorum. 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domibus, 

Non venio deſperabundus 

Verbis ad Othini aulam. 


n STANZA XXIX. 


Fert animus finire, 
Invitant me Dyſæ 
Quas ex Odini aula 
Othinus mihi miſit 


Latus cereviſiam cum Aſis 
In ſumma ſede bibam 


Vitz elapſz ſunt horæ, 
Ridens moriar.. 


There 
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thoſe people. His paradiſe and his hell 
were totally calculated for the increaſe of 
valour. His laws far exceed all the laws 
of the Spartans for requiring and pro- 
moting the greateſt contempt of death, 
With the laſt gaſp of their warriors, were 
immediately connected all thoſe dazzling 
rewards which inflamed their imaginative 
powers; and inſtead of oppoſing only fri- 
gid ſpeculation. and reflection to natural: 
fear, it was encountered and generally 
ſuppreſſed by flaming paſſions, 
Opix perſuaded the Scandinavians, that. 
a happy immortality was: reſerved: only for 
thoſe who, like their fathers, died ſword 
in hand. To ruſh upon the enemies wea- 
pons and the enjoyment of the promiſed: 
recompence were, according to his doc- 
trine, conſecutive. He brought the Scan- 


There is ſcarce any need of adding, that our 
Wedneſday received that appellation as the day 
conſecrated to Odin, or Woden, Thurſday, as the. 

. feſtival of. Thor, the ſon of Odin. 


dina- 
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dinavians to believe, that ſalvation imme- 
diately depended on a perſon's ſhedding 
his blood ; and that a fick patient, when 
near dying, ſhould cauſe himſelf to be 
wounded, and not ſlightly, in order to his 
appearing bloody before the face of his 
deities, Odin acted up to his doctrine; 
and the Scandinavians, after his example, 
ſought the higheſt pitch of happineſs and 
pleaſure, in ſlaughter and dangerous ha- 
voc. Their poets frequently ſay, Our 
warriors go to death with a ſmile, they 
face danger with tranſport; they, though 
they fall in battle all over wounds, expire 
with triumphant looks. A northern chief 
in his laſt moments thus exults : hat 
ſtrange new joys riſe up within me! I am 
dying, I hear Odin's vvice; the gates of his 
bliſsful paluce open to me : the half-naked 
maidens meet me with a ſmile, lovely crea- 
tures | a ſcy- blue ſcarf heightens the enchant- 
ing whiteneſs of their complection ! Behold 
they welcome me with the ſculls of my ſlain 


— 


enemies filled with elevating beer. He fell, — 


laughed 
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4 laughed and died, is an epitaph mentioned 
in an Iſlandic Chronicle; but what all 
1 modern men of honour will not ſubſcribe 
to, a warrior being flung in wreſtling, 
and his conqueror without a weapon to 
ſtab him, the vanquiſhed promiſed to re- 
main as he was, whilſt the other went and 
fetched a dagger to' diſpatch him, and 
faithfully kept his word. 
CoURAGE was the favourite virtue 
among the Goths ®, who, indeed, made 
| 0 


Harold with the blue-tooth, king of Denmark, 
who lived in the middle of the tenth century, had 
founded on the coaſt of Pomerania, a city named 
Julin, or Jomſbourg, as a colony of young Danes, 
under a famous warrior, called Palnatako, It was 
to be a ſecond Lacedemon, and every thing entirely 
directed for the formation of ſo:diers. He had for- 
bidden ſo much as naming the word fear. A citizen 
of Julin was not to mind numbers, but to continue 
fighting. Even preſent and unavoidable death 
would not have excuſed any mark of the ſlighteſt 
timidity or regret, Nothing proves this better than 
2 paſſage of their hiſtory, The Jambourghers hav- 

ing. 
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no account of any thing elſe ; but what 
they moſt deſpiſed, was ſhew and effemi- 
nacy. 


ing made an erruption into the lands of a powerful 
Norwegian lord, were over-powered after a moſt ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance. Their eminent chiefs being made 
priſsners, the conquerors, conformably to the cuſ- 
tom of thoſe times, condemned them to die: the 
firſt who was led to the place of execution only ſaid, 
without changing colour, or the leaſt ſign of fear, 
% Why ſhould not I ſhare the ſame fate as my fa- 
„ther: he is dead, and now is my turn.” A war- 
rior, named Torchill, who was to cut off the ſecond's 
head, having aſked him what he thought of death, 
anſwered, I too well remember the laws of Jomſ- 
« bourg, for any word expreſſive of fear to eſcape 
% me.” The third replied to the ſame queſtion ; 
« I rejoice to die with glory, and any death is pre- 
« ferable to an infamous life like thine,” The 
fourth was longer and more ſingular in his anſwer: 
« Ionly deſire you, ſpeaking to Torchill, to cut off 
© my head expeditiouſly; for it is a queſtion often 
* agitated at Jomſburg, Whether any feeling be 
« left after the head is off; therefore, ſee I hold 
4 this knife in my hand; if, after my head is off, I 
<< point the knife towards you, that will be a mark 
that ſome life ſtill remains; if I let it fall, be that 

6 a proof 
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nacy. Their very women learned to han- 
dle their weapons. A prineeſs, who with 
her own hand had killed a lover, as a 
chaſtifement for his too great freedom, 
was looked on with a kind of adoration, 
A young man could ſcarce meet with a 
woman who would accept of him before 
he had given public proofs of his courage. 


A king's ſon could not decline a duel with 
a peaſant, it having the ſanction of reli- 


gion itſelf, from a perſuaſion, that he who 
came off victor was undoubtedly in the 
right. | 
. Tr1s 


« a proof to the contrary; ſo now determine this 
«& controverſy.” Torchill ſevered the head at one 
blow, and the knife, as was natural, fel] out of the 
hand. The fifth ſnewed the ſame tranquility, and 
died in bantering his enemies. The fixth ſaid, 
% Torchill ſtrike me in the face; I will remain im- 
„ moveable, and do you obſerve if I give any ſign 
« of fear, or ſo much as ſhut mine eyes; for the 
« Jombourgers are accuſtomed not to ſtir even at the 


« ſtroke of death, and we have often practiſed it 


„% among 
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THis way of thinking, and the at- 
chievements conſequential to it, were 
tranſmitted to poſterity in the firſt rudi- 
ments of Scandinavian poeſy. Boys were 
carefully taught theſe ſongs, that their im- 
preſſible hearts might be early accuſtomed 
to the knowledge and imitation of heroic 
feats ; and prodigies not inferior to thoſe 
which accrued from them, do I expect 
from the immortal lays of the Branden- 
burgh Tyrteus, and the glowing ſongs of 
his Swiſs brother. | 

THe like ſpirit introduced itſelf among 
the ancient Germans, Their youth ruſh- 
ed into the thickeſt dangers, with the ſole 
view of being celebrated by their bards, 


« among one another.” The ſeventh was, ſays the 
Hiſtorian, a young man in the flower of life, and 
very beautiful : his light hair reſembled filk, and 
hung in curls on his ſhoulders. Torcbill aſked him 
what he thought of death.—“ It is weleome, only 
« ſee that no ſlave touches my hair, and that it be 
* not beſmeared with my blood.” Northern Anti- 
quities, 


| He 
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He who had eminently diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, was deified on his deceaſe, and his 
deſcendants raiſed to a level with princes, 
beſides great gifts and parcels of land ſet- 
tled on them; and to hold their honours 

whilſt they lived becoming ſuch anceſtors. 
Amon the Francs, a beautiful young 
woman never beſtowed her inclination, but 
on a man of ſingular valour, who, to ſig- 
nalize both his merit and the ardeur of his 
love, makes it his firſt buſineſs to ſeek an 
opportunity of exerciſing his arms. With- 
out having taken priſoners, mounting a 
dangerous aclivity, driven the enemy from 
an important poſt, there was no hopes of 
ſucceſs in courtſhip ; the women chuſing 
rather that their lovers ſhould die ſword 
in hand, than turn their back. Germany 
every where reſounded with the harſh din 
of arms; the banner of renown waved 
over every tomb; and even now, every 
worthy German walks with an ' inward 
reverence over the fields which cover the 
remains of his great anceſtors, and in-the 

| ; foreſts, 
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foreſts, where their reputation ſtill as it 
were hovers about the moſſy oaks. 

Coup the Northern people amid 
ſuch ſentiments, depart from that èxalted 
ſelf-eſteem which their codes; their feli- 
gion, their poets inculcate, by ſo many 
motives ſo ſtrongly urged. If their fathers - 
have not tranſmitted to them any great 
fondneſs for civil reputation, yet do they 
inherit from them the nobleſt examples of 
firmneſs and courage, and ſpirits glowing 
with emulation. 

AMONG the moſt valiant nations, pride 
in the military reputation of their anceſtors 
was the principal incentive of their cou- 
rage. The children of the Huns were 
ſcized with a kind of phrenzy, at the rela- 
tions of great feats performed by their an- 
ceſtors; and the hoary fathers would ſhed 
tears on ſeeing that they could no longer 
hope to equal the juvenile vigour and 
ardour of their vegete offspring. The Ja- 
panneſe were once a martial nation, fond 
of glory, and illuſtrious enterprizes, and 


- : of 
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of ſignalizing their contempt of death, 
Their moſt ancient families were even 
obſervant to recommend themſelves by a 
graceful and majeſtic demeanor. The 
pride ariſing from the military reputation 
of anceſtors, was fomented in them in 
their early youth ; their education was 
chiefly calculated to implant ideas of cou- 
rage and heroiſm. War ſongs and tri- 
| umphant hymns, were the firſt harmony 
to which their ears were accuſtomed ; and 
one great taſk in their ſchools was to tran- 
ſcribe the exploits of their heroes, and the 
hiſtories of their anceſtors, who, on ſome 
commendable occaſion, had devoted them- 
ſelves to death. | 

T Is pride it was which likewife ani- 
mated the ancient Swiſſers to face any 
dangers of war; they with unſhaken in- 
trepidity trod on the necks of their nume- 
rous enemies; a handful of ruſtics wreſted 
their liberty from the powerful hands of 
their oppreſſors. The memory of theſe 
ruſtics called aloud in the hearts of the 


brave 
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brave Bernians at Laupen; that ſmall 
corps took the field, determined to die 
becoming the Helvetian glory ; crowned 
with vine leaves, and celebratipg the au- 
thors of their freedom, they encountered 
and routed their haughty enemies. It was 
to the memory of thoſe ruſtics, that Au- 
ſtria owed its ſhameful defeat at Sempach, 

in 1386, where the Auſtrian army conſiſt- 
ed of 4000 choice men, among whom 
were many eminent nobility ; the Swiſs 
did not exceed 1 300, and ill armed; but 
their native heroiſm prevailed over better 
weapons, and dexterity and numbers. 
Here it was that Arnold Winkelried per- 
formed an action which deſerves the per- 
petual veneration of Swiſſerland. Seeing 
the Auſtrians were not to be broken, be- 
eauſe being armed from head to foot, they 
had diſmounted, and forming a cloſe ba- 
talion, preſented a front all iron, and 
briſtling with pikes and lances, he formed 

a ſcheme to ſacrifice himſelf for his coun- | 
try: Friends, ſaid he, I am now going to | 
| 1 K give 
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give my life to procure you the victory; I only 
recommend my family to you. Follow me, 


.and att in conſequence of what you ſee me do. 


Then drawing them up in the form by 


the Romans called cyſeus a wedge, and 


placing himſelf at the point of the triangle, 


he marched up to the centre of the enemy, 
and wreſting their pikes from ſeveral, 
cleared a way for the Swiſs to break into 


this iron batalion, who being incumbered 


by their armour, the Swiſs obtained a 


complete victory. In this battle fell, be- 


ſides the duke of Auſtria himſelf, above 


half of his army. The memory of theſe 


ruſtics inflamed the hearts of the twelve 
hundred Swiſſers, who, not far from 
Baſle, attached forty thouſand French, 
and diſputed tne victory with ſuch obſti- 


nacy, that the fey: remaining periſhed un- 
der the ruins of a church, which, after 


their retreat into it, was ſet on fire. 


The memory of theſe ruſtics actuated 


in the hearts of our fathers, who, at 


Murten, drove the Burgundians as whirls 
ſand, 
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ſand, The memory of theſe ruſtics, while 
their progeny was not yet degenerated, 
was productive of a thouſand immortal 
actions, which gained them the confidence 
of princes, the admiration of Europe, and 
an honourable peace with foreigners *. 

— To 


1 X 


* Louls XI. while dauphin, was witneſs of the 
prodigies of valour they performed at the battle of 


St. James, near Baſil, and he then formed the de- 


ſign of ſtrictly engaging in his intereſt ſo intrepid a 
a nation. The twelve hundred brave men, who on 
this occaſion firſt defeated the vanguard of the Ar- 


magnacs, which was eighteen thouſand ſtron g. 


fterwards raſhly engaging the body of the army, 
eleven hundred and fifty-eight were killed, and 
thirty-two wounded. IW en only eſcaped, 
who were conſidered by their countrymen as cow- 
ards, that had preferred life of ſhame to the ho- 
nour of dying for their country, But beſides their 
terrifying the enemy, and preſerving Switzerland 
from a ruinous invaſion, they did it great ſervice by 
the glory they acquired by their arms. A reputa- 


tion for an inviolable fidelity is not leſs advanta- 


geous to that nation, and it has in all times been 
careful of preſerving it, The canton of Zug pu- 
niſhed 


| 
| 
| 
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To cultivate peace, the Swiſs in their 
grant of troops, make it only defenſive ; 
thoſe in the ſervice of France never croſs 
the Rhine to attack the empire. The 
brave Daulhoſſer, commandant of a corps 
of 200 men in the French army, and of 


which his four ſons formed the firſt rank, 


on the general's inſiſting that he ſhould 
croſs the Rhine, and march into Ger- 
many, he, without any further ceremony, 
broke his pike and returned to Berne. 

Tus the pride ariſing from the honour- 
able commemoration of valiant anceſtors, 
is an inexhauſtible ſource of magnanimity, 
and the ſureſt - preſervation againſt floth 
and degeneracy. 


niſned with death, the ſoldier who diſcovered the 
duke of Milan to the French, when to eſcape them 
he had diſguiſed himſelf, and walked in the ranks 
of the Swiſs marching out of Novara, 


CHAP. 
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Of the pride ariſing from the reputation ac- 
quired by a. people in arts and ſciences, 


By this pride is to be underſtood, the 
high eſtimation a nation forms of itſelf 
from the acknowledged ſuperior talents 
of its anceſtors, or as being themſelves 
poſſeſſed of ſuch talents. This ſelf- 
eſteem is the natural conſequence of the 
high idea entertained of arts and ſciences, 
and their happy influence on the ſoul. By 
them is the mind developed, the circle of 
its operations enlarged, its mode of think- 
ing refined, and every latent ſpark of ge- 
nius kindled.. A mind thus enlightened, 
ſees into the univerial errors of ragte 
the prejudices and illuſions of all ages; 
it, aud to it alone, is known . 29-ihn 
gcodneſs, beauty, and truth, Like a ſu- 
perior eſſence looking down from heaven 
1 on 
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on us, tranquil it beholds mankind ſtill 
wandering in the darkneſs of error; and 
many their deflections amidſt the tempeſts 
raging in this ſublunary ſcene. 

Tu Enſemble of ſciences: teaches the 
ſoul a ſenſe of its moſt proper greatneſs, 
and fills it with diſguſt for laurels ſtained 
with human blood. Darius was conquer- 
ed, and Aſia had been ſubdued, when 
Alexander wrote to Ariſtotle his pre- 
ceptor, That he had much rather ſurpaſs men 
by knowledge and penetration, than by extent 
of deminions. He had likewiſe years be- 
fore ſaid to Diogenes, when ſtanding be- 
fore his caſk, Were I not — I could 
wiſh myſelf Diogenes. 

TERIS noble ſentiment of anceſtrial 
glory, ſpreads itſelf through a whole na- 
tion, when noted for having produced a 
great number of eminent perſonages. The 
memory of worthies who have lived for 
their country, well diſpoſed minds hold in 
equal account with the memory of heroes 
who have died for their country. Every 

7 nation 
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nation values itſelf on thoſe of its literati, 
philoſophers and artificers, who having 
paid the tribute of death, no longer excite 
the public envy. The nations who enter- 
tain the higheſt notions of their great men, 
are often the very laſt in paying them a due 
regard when living *. It is only for thoſe, 
who. being already confined to the grave, 
ſtand no longer in any bodies way, that 
ſuch. an eſteem is to be expected which 
envy. will no longer prey on. With theſe 
limitations, the fame of a nation may be 
termed the product ariſing from the repu- 
tation of ſome individuals to the general 
maſs of genius of all the natives. 

THEY who have enlightened their. 
country by their talents, exalted it by 
their philoſophy, embelliſhed by their ge- 
nius, may be ſaid to have carried their 
nation's name on their ſhoulders to the 


seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Thro' which, when living, Homer begg'd his bread. 
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moſt diſtant countries, and; the remoteſt 
poſterity ; that after the period: of earthly 
exiſtence, their more noble part lives and 
operates; and unimpaired by long ſucceſ- 
ſion of time, becomes an inheritance to 
all nations. The impreſſes of their great 
_ ſouls are admired in monuments left to us 
for our admiration and inſtruction. In 
them till breathes their genius, there ſtill 
blazes patriotiſm's ſacred fire; from thence 
it communicated. itſelf ta the bieaſts of 
thoſe great perſonages, who have adorned 
their country in ſucceeding ages. Still 
may thoſe monuments emit a ſpark which 

may revive priſtine ſublimity of ſentiment 
in a languorous progeny, that it ſhall pant 
after the inheritance it had forfeited; and, 
in the admiration of its reſplendency, 
preſs forwards to the recovery of it. 

Tan Greeks were ſenſible, that for 
conſolation in adverſity, deliverance in 
dangers, the extenſion of their reputation, | 
and the glory of their actions, they were 
entirely indebted to their literati. Many 

of 
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of the Athenians, who, being taken pri- 
ſoners in Nicias's unfortunate expedition 
to Sicily, were made flaves- of, owed: 
their preſervation, or at leaſt their well- 
being, to Euripides, whofe verſes they 

uſed to repeat to their maſters, In ſuch: 
celebrity were the Grecian geniuſes, that 
ſome Grecian envoys coming to the king 
of Perſia, the firſt: queſtion he aſked them 
was, How the poet Ariſtophanes did? Had 
it not been for the father of poeſy, all 
Achilles's fighting would not have reſcued 
his name from oblivion. Ptolomey Phi- 
ladelphus, whom his courage and probity 
raiſed to the throne, being full of the Gre- 
cian ſpirit, ſo improved his capital Alex- 
andria, that it became the metropolis of 
arts and ſcĩences. The muſeum he found-- 
ed, was the moſt ancient and moſt ſplen- 
did temple ever raiſed in honour of the 
ſeiences, and in it he ſettled many profeſſors, 
all of diſtinguiſhed abilities. He made it 
an aſylum for perſecuted philoſophers ;. 
and in their panegyrics, found a ſurer path 
Ks to 
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to glory than all his oftentatious predeceſ- 
fors, who, with their pyramids ſeemed to 
brave Heaven, and inſure a name beyond 
decay. 

. Rome ſacrificed conqueſt to literature, 


and relinquiſhed military glory for the 


more humane reputation of arts and ſci- 
ences. What if the arms of that powerful 
people, had ſubdued Greece, yet was Greece 


able to ſhew the Romans, that greatneſs of 
genius raiſes the ſlave above his maſter, 


and that it is not only at the head of vic- 


torious armies, and on the ruins of de. 


moliſhed thrones, this greatneſs is at- 


- tained, 


THe fall of the Republic ſeemed to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of arts and ſciences. 
The world ſubmitted itſelf to the arbitrary 
will of one lord, and the tyrant Auguſtus, 
as diſguſted with bloodſhed, became a 


munificent patron to the muſes, He de- 


lights to hear Virgil read his poetry to him, 
and when the poet was ſpent with reading, 
no leſs a perſon than the firſt miniſter of 


Rate 
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ſtate relieved him, and once when reciting = 
his lines on Marcellus, a. deceaſed ſon of 
the emperor's, Octavia, his conſort, fell 

into a ſwoon, and Auguſtus himſelf was 

moved to tears *, The ſame emperor had 

pitched upon the poet Horace for his fa- 

vourite, but Horace had the reſolution to 
decline that brilliant honour. Rome, even 
in its ſhackles, was ſtill great in its geni- 
uſes. Their fame was the fame of the ſtate, 

and the people's pride. 

Tas honours paid to thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their genius and lite- 
rary abilities, was the moſt exuberant germ 
of great men, both among the Greeks and 

Nomans. In the Ceramicum at Athens, 
were 


1 


The lines are from 860 to 885, book VI. of 
tlie Eneid, and the empreſs farther preſented him 
with ten ſeſterces, between eighty and ninety pounds 
for each line. 

* There were two places fo called at Athens, one 
within the city, andcontainingjinnumerable buildings, 
as temples, theatres, porticoes, &:c, the other in the 

K. 6 ſuburbs, / 
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were erected ſtatues of its illuſtrious citi- 
zens. Greece was every where full of 
ſuch honorary remembrancers. Their re- 
putation on all ſides preſented itſelf to the 
mind, which in conſequence, burnt with 
impatience to deſerve the like memorials, 
The graves ſeemed to open, and ſhades of 
the dead to return on earth, to animate the 
Roman youth' in the purſuit of the beauti- 


ful, the juſt, and the grand; and accord- 


ingly the impulſe of honour beat ſtrong in 
them, when they ſaw the ſtatues of their 
great fore-fathers drawn in proceſſion to 


* - 


ſuburbs, and which beſides being a public burial- 
place, contained the Academy, and many other edi- 
fces; Athens was. likewiſe famous for its conſtitu- 
tion and police, concerning which their legiſlator, 
Solon, ſays : | 
What pow'r was fit I did on all beflow, 
Nor rais'd the mean too high, nor preſs'd too low, | 
The rich that ru d and ev'ry office bore, 


Confin'd by laws would not oppreſs the poor, 
Both parties I ſecur'd jrom lawleſs might, 
Jo none incroach'd upon another's right. 


\ -- Potter's Archzologia Græca. 
dignify 
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dignify ſolemnities, amidſt acclamations of 


praiſe, 


Nxvxx is a nation more powerfully ſti- 
mulated to the love of ſcience: and virtue, 


than when it views domeſtic patterns of 


this kind with a generous pride. Every 
nation owes eſteem to thoſe by whom it 
has been enlightened and amended. Tt: 
will honour even the images of them, it 
will celebrate their memories, and every 


heart will glow with a fervid defire of ſuch: 
- honours, and the magnanimity. which has 
deſerved them.. Accordingly, the pride- 
ariſing from the thought of pre-eminence 
in abilities and talents, over-other nations,. 
was eſpecially prevalent among the Greeks 


and Romans. | | 

- ATHENS, ſo early as under Pericles, raiſed 
the aſtoniſhment of its neighbours, by the 
maſter-pieces of its literati and artificers, 
Pericles perpetuated the memory of his 
heroes, by Phidas's creative hand; it was 
he who, by his eloquence, carried the At- 
tic ſpirit to its higheſt flight. He was the 


very 


1 
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very ſoul of Athens. There is no reading 
Pauſanias's travels, through that beautiful 
country, without a raviſhing impreſſion of 
the moſt exalted ideas. The reader is tran- 
ſported with the deſcriptions of i its multi- 
farious maſter- pieces; and exquiſite pro- 

ductions of architecture, ſculpture, and 
painting, embelliſhing every corner of 


Greece; all conducted under a maſculine 


and judicious taſte. Greece, durin ga long 
ſucceſſion of centuries, brought forth in all 
the feveral branches of the ſublime, men. 
who prompted by a creative genius, ſtruck 
out of the common path, and gained im- 
mortality, through ways before untried. 
To exalt their. ſouls. and enlarge their 
knowledge, the love of truth, and deſire 
of perfection put. thoſe great men on very 
long and hazardous journies. Even the 
veſtiges left by the Romans in three parts 
of the world of their grandeur, and their 
thirſt after endleſs glory, are, together with. 
their religious reverence for the memories. 


of 
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of their great men, ſo many evident marks 
of their pride. 

ITALY, England, and France, have of 
late come neareſt to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in a juſt eſtimate of their own me- 
rits in arts and ſciences, 

Tus Italians are certainly well ground- 
ed in that pride, as built on the renown of 
their nation for arts and ſciences. No 
ſooner had the Italian cities ſet up the 
ſtandard of liberty, when from the gloom 
of a Gothic chaos, iſſued that light which 
had formerly irradiated Greece. The ar- 
dour of theſe revolutions impregnated all 
arts and ſciences, and produced immortal 
pieces of every kind : Florence, liberal of 
the wealth accruing from an extenſive 
trade and flouriſhing manufactures, and 
actuated by that deſire of honour which is 
the concomitant of genius and the parent of 
great deſigns and actions, affected every 
kind of glory. Europe beheld the patrio- 
tic, political, and military virtues revived, 
together with the arts and ſciences, the 

| ſources 
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fources of which the Barbarians had ſo lon 9 
deſtroyed. Florence, both before and un- 
der the Medicis, was Athens in its meridian 
of proſperity. Italy, now ſo prieſt-ridden, 
is of all the ſtates in Europe, that where the 


- fine arts firſt found objects for application 
and encouragement; emulation and recom- 


pence. From that city have ever come the- 
firſt ſparks which preſaged and produced 
the greateſt returns of light, The Fran- 

ciſcan monk, who was elevated to the 
papal dignity by the title of Sixtus V. did 
more for the embelliſhment of Rome, in 
his ſhort papacy of five years; than the re- 


nowned Auguſtus, during a reign of forty. 


years, and with all the riches of the world 
at his command. From Italy were ac- 
quired thoſe ſciences, which have proved 
a fund of ſuch glorious advantages to Eu- 
rope. It is eſpecially to Italy that we owe 
the fine arts and good taſte, in ſetting be- 
fore us ſo great a number of inimitable: 
ſpecimens, | 

1 Tarr 
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THe veneration of the Italians for great 
men contributed greatly to the formation 
of them. Florence is full of monuments 
erected to their memory, both by the ſo- 
vereigns of the country and private perſons, 
The celebrated Viviani's houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santa Maria Novella, is a 
monument of his gratitude to the illuſtrious 
Galileo, whoſe ſcholar he likewiſe every 
where took a pleaſure 1 in ſaying he had 
been. 

Tux front of this houſe is adorned with 
a buſto, in bronze, of that reſtorer of the 
moſt ſublime ſciences, and between the 
windows are the dates and accounts of 
thoſe diſcoveries with which Galileo en- 
riched thoſe ſcienees. | 

TRE Florentines carry their reverence 
for the monuments 'of the golden age of 
ſcience ſo far, that it is accounted ſacrilege 
even to cleanſe, ſcrape, and poliſh thoſe 
ſtatues which are expoſed to the open air, 
and the incidents of the ſtreets and ſquares. 
Three hundred and three ſcore public 

| ſtatues,. 
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ſtatues, which preſent the traveller with z 
ſpectacle not inferior to any Pauſanias 


ſaw in the moſt ſplendid cities of Greece, 
are left to the inclemencies of the ſeaſons, 


and to the diſcretion of the people, who, 
which I fear is more than can be ſaid of 


any country but Italy, venerate them as 
relicks. | 
THts reſpect, which is hereditary, and 
even univerſal, eſpecially in Florence, has 
its principle in a taſte for fine things, and 
that proceeds from a daily cuſtom of ſeeing 
them admired, and hearing them praiſed.. 
A lady of Rome, or Florence, will hold. 
forth as pertinently on works of virtu, as 
any profeſſor in Germany on his ſcience. 
TE Florentines in their reſpe& for 
whatever has any. connection with their 
country, are like the ancient Athenians, 
In their eyes, Florence is, with regard to 
all Europe, what Athens was in Ifocrates's 


celebrated panegyric, comparatively with 


all the other parts of Greece, They not 
only ſee in Florence, the moſt excellent 
productions 


— 
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productions of all kinds, but by ſomething 


of a bias towards vanity, all they ſee elſe- 
where, is mere rudeneſs and barbariſm, 
They are the men, to whom belong every 
ingenious invention and maſterly perfor- 
mance. 

AMoNG other indiſputable inſtances of i 
the barbariſm of foreigners, the Florentines | 
make themſelves very merry with a ſtory 
of a Ruſſian nobleman, when viewing 
baron Stoſch's muſeum. The librarian, 
among other curioſities, ſhewing him a buſt 
of the baron, ſaid, This is a buſt of my lord, 
4h! (anſwered the Ruſſian, with the mien 
of a connoiſſeur) ſo antique. 

Bur Italy, once the queen of the world, 
is now the field of battle, and the prey of 
nations formerly its ſlaves ; once the 
nurſery of all arts and ſciences, is now 
accuſed of ſleeping over its withered laurels, 
and of being fallen from that lofty repu- 
tation to which Columbo and Galileo had 
raiſed it; the former by his diſcoveries of 
new worlds on earth, and the latter in the 

aerial 
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aerial expanſe; if the ſeeds which produced 
thoſe men be ſtill exiſting, yet are they 
now uncultivated and torpid, not yielding 
ſo much as any ſhoots or leaves. The 
Italians, for a century paſt, are no longer 
the ſame people; they have in the per- 
formances of their anceſtors, maſter-pieces 
and models of good taſte before their eyes, 
but thoſe valueable remains have loſt all 
their influence on them, no longer inflam- 
ing the genius, or awaking any talent. 
Italy, now, inſtead of being viſited by tra- 
vellers, for the ſake of its inhabitants, is 
viſited only for the ſake of the places 
which they inhabit. 

THest reproaches, however, are exceſ- 
five, and to Italians. the more unpolite and 
offenſive, few nations being ſo ſenſible to 
the eſteem of foreigners. In philoſophy, 
mathematics, natural hiſtory, medicine, 
and the fine arts, Italy rivals France and 
England. Moſt Italian academies are now 
intent on reſcuing the ſciences from 
jejvee diſcuſſions, and applying them to 

5 the 
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the neceſſities of mankind, The nobility | 
anddignitaries of the church account it not 
in the leaſt unbecoming their dignity, to 
lay themſelves out in ſurpaſſing each other 
in every kind of human ſcience, whilſt in 
the mean time, the commonality at Rome, 
and all over Italy is without knowledge 
or principle, and their only inſtruction is 
now and then the puniſhments of male- 
factors. A taſte for ſolid ſtudies is ſpread- 
ing all over Italy; many authors write 
with ſingular freedom, and their thoughts 
deviate greatly from the old ſtandard. The 
lateſt Italian philoſophers have broken the 
fetters of the hierarchy and deſpotiſm, with 
a boldneſs ſcarce to be parallelled. He 
who has peruſed the Riformo di Italia, a 
new production, by a nobleman ; the im- 
mortal Baccaria's Treatiſe of Crimes and 
Penalties ; the Coffee-houſe, an Italian week- 
ly paper, compared with which the cele- 
brated Engliſh Spectator appears to be 
written only for frivolous women ; Reflec- 
tions of an Italian on the Church in general; 

the 
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the regular and ſecular clergy and the Pope, 
will be aſhamed at having even imagined 


that genius was extinct in Italy. 

Tres Engliſh are as eminent in all 
ſciences, and I could almoft fay m all arts, 
as men can poſſibly be, withal it is very 
apparent that they are highly ſenſible of 
the ſuperiority; and the honours which 
they liberally ſhew to to their diſtinguiſhed 
countrymen are a convictive proof how 
much they value themſelves ' on their 
merits. 

THERE is no country on the face of the 
globe where they ſo far diveſt a man of his 
birth, his rank, and every thing which is 
not inherent and perſonal. In Germany, 
the queſtion concerning a ſtranger is, Is he 
a nobleman ? In Holland, Is he rich? But 
in England it is aſked, Mat ſort of a man is 


te? A noble of the firſt rank complained 


to Henry VIII. of the painter Holbein 
having affronted him, to which the king 
anſwered, No more of your complaints againſt 
Flolbein; H. ſeven ploughmen T can at pleaſure 


make 
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make as many lords, but to make one Holbein 
is beyond my power. Even a miniſter of 
ſtate in England, is a kind of an inter- 
mediate being between angel and beaſt, 
My lord Chatham is eagerly deified by 
ſome, and as virulently beſpattered by 


others; and yet no where is merit lefs 


made à crime of than in England. This 
people, though ſooutrageouſly turbulent on 
any ſuſpicion of a ſcheme againſt liberty; 
readily lays aſide enmity, ſect, and faction 
when great talents are to be rewarded. 
Under the ſame roof where are interred 
their kings, lie their geniuſes. The re- 

mains of an adreſs, for whom, in France, 
a lay-ſtaY would be thought good enough, 
in England are depoſited among the chiefs 
of the ſtate. Newton whilſt living, had 


extraordinary honours paid him in this 


nurſery of great men; and was interred 
with regal pomp in the ſtately repoſitory 
of fame among the great and the learned, 
and even among crowned heads. Accord- 
ingly, the nobility of this kingdom, invited 


by 
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by the honours paid to eminent geniuſes, 
have, in all ages, interlaced the palm of 
ſciences with their coronets ; and in their 
daily intercourſe the moſt abſtruſe or im- 
portant diſquiſitions are as cuſtomary as 
diſputes about a new head-dreſs or a ra- 


gut, in France. 
I 


TRE Engliſh are more knowing than 
other nations, only as being more free ; for 
that ſpirit of liberty of which moſt republics 
have not ſo much as an idea prompts the 
Engliſh ardently to apply themſelves to the 


ſciences, difcuſs the intereſts of nations, to 
be ever taken up with great objects, and 


ever doing great things, "Their acquire- 
ments and their perſpicuity diſpel detri- 
mental prepoſſeſſions, and overthrow all 
illicit power; it is only a legal authority 
wiſely conducted, which can ſtand their re- 


ſearches. Moſt free nations are but ſuper- 


ficial thinkers ; whilſt the Engliſh, their 
wings being unclipped, range at will the 


_ gnfinite expanſe of contemplation. 
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A SENSE of national merit in the ſciences 
often ſhews itſelf among the French, and 
it is what they are moſt juſtly intitled to. 
We are too much accuſtomed to view them 
only in a frivolous light, whereas much 
more matter do they afford for panegyric 
than for ſatyr. 

T Rx geniuſes of the French, at this time, 
may be ſtiled tranſcendent; they ſeem 
formed for every thing becoming man; 
they meaſure the heavenly bodies, and have 
a moſt impreſſible ienſibility; they improve 
the moſt abſtruſe ſciences, and draw tgars 
from our eyes for imaginary diſtreſſes. All 
their writings abound in beauties ſcarce 
imitable, Order and method, energy, and 
nature, perſpicuity and propriety ſhine. 
with mingled rays, nothing ſuperfluous, 
nothing trivial; every thought is exhibited 
in its moſt affecting light. As to that 
moſt valuable ſcience.of being at once both 
ſcholars and men, no nation can be offend- 
ed at the French being recommended as 
models ; the midnight lamp fees them at 


: their 
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their lucubrations, yet has pedantry no 


place in them. 


Ix is the French, particularly, who have 
decked out the ſciences in Attic elegance, 
Their drama muſt in the whole be allowed, 
to ſurpaſs every other, and for the moſt 
agrecable and beneficial of all arts, and 
ſciences ſociality and good manners all 
nations yield the palm to them. They 
have brought natural hiſtory, politics, com- 
merce, the finances, and likewiſe painting 
and ſculpture, nearly to their utmoſt point 
of perfection. The numerous employ- 
ments and rewards for men of learning of 
all kinds, give France a very great advan- 
tage, as inciting diligence and endeavours 
after ſuperiority, and thus have been great- 
ly conduciye in raiſing France to the pre- 
eminence in which it ſtands för aſtronomy 
and the art of war. Philoſophy daily gains 
ground among them. At preſent, men in- 
deed think on every thing, and the French 
as much as -any men whatever. It were 
to be wiſned that their geniuſes, did not 


carry 
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carry their complaiſance ſo far to a ſex 
which can give a value to trifles, and ſtamp 
a ridicule on what is really great; to a 
ſex which is welcome to the dominion over 
hearts, if it will but leave us the direction 
of the mind. 

'THERE is farther another kind of ra- 
tionalſelf-eſteem, of which, though ariſing 
from the nobleſt principles, the benefit is 
very often miſunderſtood and abuſed, yet ma- 
nifeſtly productive of every thing great, and 
many advantages. I mean the ſpirit of li- 
berty, which Engliſh writings have tranſ- 
fuſed into the hearts of the French, and 
impart to a Pariſian philoſopher in his 
lofty manſion, that juſt and neceſſary pride, 
which comports with the freedom and dig- 
nity of his profeſſion. This ſpirit does 
honour to mankind, and is a relief, when 
uſed in a proper manner, to clear the intel. 
lectual eye from the motes of prejudices, 
The Engliſh look on the French as a na- 
tion of ſlaves, but this is really ridiculous ; 
a body of French before the throne are not 
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Jeſs free than the moſt free Engliſhman ; 
and ſome of the Eucyclopediſts are ag 
ſtaunch republicans as the generality of the 
profeſſors of law in Holland and Swiſſer- 
land ; and theſe heroes are publicly known, 

FARTHER, the parliaments of France 


do, with a manly and free eloquence, diſ- 


play and aſcertain their monarch's true in- 
tereſt ; they lay before the throne, the af- 
fections, bleſſings, and requeſts of all 
ranks, that from thence, ſafety, peace, and 
proſperity, may the more readily flow 
down on the palaces of the great, and the 
cottages of the poor, Their hearts ſink not 
under oppreſſion, their minds are ever em- 
ployed on great and ſublime ſubjects, and 
ready to forfeit their perſonal liberty, their 
ſubſtance and places, rather than betray 
their zeal for truths of public advantage, 
This kind of freedom conſiſts in the free 


uſe of their knowledge and abilities; it 


ariſes from philoſophy, and not from the 
form of government, being much more 
noble, as ſpringing from a more noble 
| | ſource, 
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fource. Thus a nation can hardly exceed 
in valuing itſelf on free-thinking and free- 
fpeaking, not as being allowed, but as 
really being not allowed ſuch freedom, 
THrvs the national pride ariſing from 
the merits of its great men, with regard to 
arts and ſciences, is juſt, and pregnant with 
many advantages whilſt keeping within due 
limitations; for as promotive of true phi- 
loſophy, it expels ſuperſtition and ancient 
prejudices; and the greater the ferment a- 
mong the ſeveral principles and opinions 


of a nation, the better the ſpirit of liberty 
thrives. RE 


$8888888888888888 
eee OTE. | 
Of natural Pride ariſing from the Form of 


Government. 


As we view the ruins of an ancient 

temple, with an eye of reverence, ſo the 

ancient laws and regulations of a ſtate, to 
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the very ſmalleſt remains of freedom, make 
@ fimilar impreſſion on the mind. 

The pride ariſing from the national 
form of government, is a ſenſe of the ſupe- 
rior value of that conſtitution, A violent, 
heady, untractable temper cries up for de- 
mocracy; he who is fond of. honour de- 
clares for monarchy. A common mind 
gives the preference to that form where the 
politieal conſtitution is moſt pregnant with 
perſonal advantages to himſelf; a generous 
ſpirit eſpouſes that form of. government 
which he ſees moſt productive of public 
| happineſs. In general, moſt, and in my 
opinion, the beſt grounded pride, is in 
thofe countries where a man depends moſt 
on the diſcharge of his duty, and leaſt on 
men, that is, where every one retains, as 
much of civil freedom as comports with the 
tranquil ſubſiſtence of ſociety. 

Every government finds it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to raiſe in the ſubjects a 
proper ſenſe of its ſuperior worth; yet it. 
ſeems no mere than natural for a ſubject ta. 


love 
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love and regard the form of government of 
his country as both divine and human laws, 
always recommended it to their refpect, 
A reaſonable man generally finds himſelf 
happy under a moderate government; every 
ſpark of inward complacency irradiates 
every thing around him. The beſt go. 
vernments are not ſeldom the moſt com- 
plained of, for the great advantages of laws 
and ordinances are without any external 
glare, indeed ſcarce viſible to a ſuperficial 
eye; whereas the moſt minute evils, and 
ſome ſuch are inſeparable from all govern- 
ments, ſtrike theſenſes, and, magnified to 
terrifying ſcare-crows ſet the inconſiderate 
people a-madding. | 
UNDER the ſhelter of the public liberty, 
the ſubject is happy, both in common- 
wealths and in monarchies ; in common- 
wealths by right, in monarchies, acciden- 
tally; but in all ſtates, where good laws 
are a check on the authority of men, or 
where a good prince is the law. 
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Republican Pride. 


P RIDE prevails in all republies; but 

when I talk of the pride of republics, 1 
mean no ſuch republics in which Diogenes's 
lantern would be wanting to find a repub- 
lican. With me, a republican is he whoſe 
predominant principle is the love of free. 
dom, of his country, of the law, and a de- 
teſtation of deſpotiſm, Others may be of 
a different opinion, and they are welcome, 
I am, however, very far from denying that 
there are noble republicans in monarchies, 
and fordid ſouls in republics, if unfortunate- 
ly my idea of a republican be true. 

PRIDE in republics reſts on the advan- 
tages of freedom, equality, and ſecurity z 
freedom is that ſtate of man, in which no 
outward force reſtrains him from putting 

| his 
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his good deſigns in execution by juſt mea- 
ſures. The will muſt be ſubject to our 
reaſon and equity, for we cannot will any 
thing without a motive. If man, in a ſtate 
of ſociety, wills any thing evil, he is ever 
oppoſed by a power which, if he liſtens to 
its voice, diverts him from the execution 
of it:; but this power does not take from 
him his original right; freedom, in a ſocial 
ſtate, goes no farther than a right to ſatisfy 
our real neceſſities in a manner which in- 
jures no other ; did it indulge us farther, it 
would be licentiouſneſs. This idea of 
freedom perfectly accords with the ſtate of 
a republican ; he wills whilft the law does 
not oppoſe his will, 

MouLzs travel on ſafely along the brink 
of a precipiece, if left to themſelves ;. now 
this is not the good fortune of man ; for 
without" laws, liberty would ſcarce ſubſiſt 
in the ſocial ſtate. The will is far from 
being always directed by reaſon and pro- 
priety; the very laws themfelves are not 
unfrequently found inſufficient to keep man 
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within juſt limits. On this account all 
republies have inveſted a number of citizens. 
Who have deſerved well of their country, 
or who are thought worthy to ſerye the 
eountry, with the care of attending to. 
the laws, carrying them into execution, 
and making ſuch alterations i in them as the 
ehange of circumſtances requires. Liber- 
ty, thus, does not conſiſt in having no ſu-- 
perior power on earth, but that this ſuperior 
power ſhall not depend on the unconditional 
will of a ſingle perſon. Where the arbitrary: 
will of. many is the ſupreme power, there 
muſt always be laws, that one may not con- 
troul all the reſt; and where there are laws, the 
greateſt perſon in the country is only the. 
hiſt ſubject; and where no body is ex- 
empted from ſubjection to the law, there, 
nobody i is ſlave to another. | 
Tux freeſt conſtitutions. have ever re- 
quired the ſtricteſt ſubmiſſion, Jiberty being. 
maintained by a ſteady maintenance. of the. 
haws, At Sparta, that the ſubjects might. 
be accuſtomed to obedience in the moſt 
minute 
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minute and indifferent things, the Ephori 
on their entrance into office, ordered pro- 
clamation to be made, by ſound of trum- 
pet, that every Spartan have his whiſkers 
cut off; for all their laws were to meet 
with the ſame ready and exact compliance, 
as that, by which a young man was au- 
thorized to aſk an aged man, who had a 
young wife, his permiſſion to get him a 
child, 

Tus republican'freedom leaves man ſo 
far poſſeſſed of all his original rights, as 
conſiſts with the welfare of ſociety. The 
deliverance from that lamentable ſituation, 
where a man, debafed from his naturat dig- 
nity, is a flave, not only from his will, but 


becauſe he muſt, opens the mind, enlarges 


the ideas, ſtrengthens the ſoul, and imparts 
fire, boldneſs, and energy to every thought. 
He alone truly breaths freedom, who ab- 
hors all chains, from the golden ones worne 
in the courts of kings, to thofe of republics, 
which do not ſo much as admit of any 
gilding. A worthy ſoul, at court, ſoon or 

L © late, 
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late, breaks out into this with : Freedom! 
Freedom! with hard fare ! this vivific free- 
dom produces a certain artleſs eloquence, 
on which depend the moſt important civil 
and political concerns, it being the moſt 
effectual inſtrument, either to appeaſe or 
ſtir up the multitude, or to convince them, 
and often to prevail with them, without 
- any thing of conviction. Freedom extends 
its benign influence even to philoſophy, 
as they beſt promote the truth, who freely 
diſplay it in its nakedneſs, 
; EquALITY, farther, is held to be an ad- 
| vantage belonging only to thoſe republics 
where every one is, by law, capable of the 
firſt employments of the ſtate, where the 
diſpoſal of them is in the hands of the 
people, without any being hereditary, But 
the ſyſtem of abſolute and legal equality 
among men is viſionary and pernicious ; 
ſociety is to eſtimate men only in propor- 
tion to abilities for the public good, and 
this proportion does not keep pace with 
the number of men, that is, the number of 
geniuſes 
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geniuſes falls greatly ſhort of the number 
of citizens. A fingle citizen who has ſaved 
his country, is of greater value than a hun- 4 
dred thouſand vulgar citizens, and what 

he ſays ought to carry as much weight, 

Therefore, by legal equality, I underſtand \ 
in genera], that happy ftate in which every 
citizen is equally ſecured from all violences, 
and naturally values himſelf on his having 
nothing to apprehend from any of his com- 
munity, 

Taz ſame equality is ſtill obſerved in 
all free countries where the commonality 
ſtand in no ſervile awe of the great, yet 
punctually obeying the laws, both being 
ſubject to them; where a man is not ac- 
counted a malefactor, for being under a 
grandee's diſpleaſure, and where even the | 
poor enjoy the rank of a man. The foun- | 
ders of the ancient republics, accounted | 
equality to be of ſuch indiſpenſible neceſ- 
ſity, that they divided the lands in equal | 
proportions to every citizen; a powerful 
expedient for encrealing love and fidelity | 
; 
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towards one's country; but to talk of it in 
our times, is building caſtles in the air, 
Formerly it was looked on as a crime a- 
gainſt the ſtate to affect too great perſonal 
conſideration, as certainly, where one fingle 
perſon is come to be above the laws, on 
him muſt all. others be dependant. The 
ſole intent of the Oftraciſm was to ſecure 
Athens from the men of parts lording it 


over their inferiors*. 


From ſuch a cautious principle it was, 


that the Venetians actually paſſed a capital 


ſentence on a magiſtrate. for having only 
by a word or two appeaſed a moſt violent 
tumult, ſaying, He who could ſo eaſily ap- 
peaſe ſuch an inſurrection might. likewiſe raiſe 


—— — 


— ————— 


A puniſhment among the Athenians : bas 
niſhing for ten years thoſe who by their wealth, me- 
rit, or intereſt, might be tempted to aſpire at the ſo- 
vereignty.. This penalty reflected no diſgrace on the 
exile, neither did it deprive him of any of his effects. 
It was called oftraciſm, from Oſtreon, an oiſter, the 
citizens writing the name of tim whom they were 


for baniſhing on ſuch ſhells; Sabi. 


4 
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one, and on the ſame account,. we ſee that 


in ſome modern republics, nobility, opu- 
lence, and capacity, have been animad- 
verted on as crimes. A great man inſtead 
of having for antagoniſts only perſons in- 
titled to competition, finds an opponent 
in every dunce. Accordingly a peaſant 
of the canton of Apenzel faid to a friend 
of mine, the worthy Dr. Hirzel, Thoſe 
people (meaning the inhabitants of a certain 
republican eity) have cut off one of their 


fellow-citizen's head, purely becauſe it was the 


only head among them. 

Evxx amidſt the greateſt legal inequality 
of rank. and authority, ſome modern re- 
publics maintain the greateſt external ap- 
pearance of equality. The leading men 
behave towards each other, as if they were 
all equal in. nobility, in eſtate, in under- 
ſtanding, in knowledge,. and in virtues. 


Merit, unleſs defended by a high ſtation, 


is every where the butt of envy. Where- 


as thoſe gentlemen, one and all, treat the. 


ſubjects with courteſy and kindneſs. They 
all 


is 
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all affect thoſe beneficent virtues which 
are the fruits of an enlightened reaſon, and 


act up to the ſentiment of chuſing to rule 
over free and happy men, rather than ty- 


rannize over a herd of ſlaves. The view 
of inſtituting. at Venice that ſcene of re- 
velry, the carnaval *, was purely to ſhroud 
for ſome months in the year, the great in- 
equality of conditions in that republic, un- 
der maſquerade habits of a ſimilar appear- 
ance. Coſmo de Medicis himſelf governed 
the Florentines, a people who valued liberty 
above every thing elſe, without any diſ- 
tinction from the re wen or ac- 
cording to his own expreſſion, in a cowl, 


Tur beſt grounded ſelf-eſteem of a re- 


publican reſts on a certain ſenſe of his ſe- 


curity, an advantage, however, not always 


1 


* The W e begins on Twelfth. day ang laſts 


| till Lent ; feaſts, balls, maſquerades, and ſuch exhi- 


bitions are commop at this ſeaſon, but Venice is the 
place where the car nayal reigns in its glory.” 


found 
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found in democracies. A ſuſpicious free- 
dom is generally a forced ſtate, in which 
human nature cannot long ſubſiſt. This 
ſafety was wanting even among the Greeks, 
where every thing being carried by the hu- 
mour of a haughty, blind, and paſſionate 


multitude, ever in extremes, and execrat- 


ing what they had the day before extolled 
to the ſkies. But the learned, the polite 
Athens, was the place which chiefly failed 


in this important advantage, the power of, 


the commonality there knew no limits. 
Magiſtracy was an empty name, orders of 
the council were deſpiſed, and the decrees 


of tribunals reverſed, when not agreeable 


to an inſolent multitude, whoſe meetings 
were very often only a ſolemn ſummons or 
formality to do wrong. 

In mixed republics LOG ſafety ſtands 
on good ground, and particularly in the 
ariſtocratical, which, by the ſtability of 
their laws, and the rank, dignities, and 
ſplendour of their great men, moſt coincide 
with a tempered monarchy, and thus are 
preferable 
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preferable to all other republican forms, 
Under ſuch a conſtitution, juſtice is done 


to all ranks and ſtations ; accordingly, it is 


only on the other ſide of the Alps, law be- 


| Ing there either fold or too expenſive, or 


too flow, that the poniard and piſtol are 
made uſe of. Every one is maſter of his 
own ſubſtance, and accounts himſelf happy 
that it is for himſelf he tills his ground 
and without pay ing for that freedom, which 


in other parts is obtained only through 
exorbitant impoſts, He is accountable to 


no one for his income, or for his way of 
ſpending it; ſo every eitizen may be very 


eaſy about the will and pleaſure of any 


ſingle perſon however his ſuperior, Ac- 
cordingly, never does a republican ſwell 
with ſuch complacent pride as when look- 
ing down on a deſpotic ſtate, where every 
thing depends on a fingle will, often de- 
praved by ſuch an exceflive power. 

In ftates deſpotiſm is like malig- 
nity in diſtempers. In ſome it is the 
malady itſelf; in others, an adven. 


titious 
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titious exacerbation, But, in general, 
every individual is in danger of becoming 
a deſpot, if in his power, man being too 
fond of ſetting up his will for law. & 
deſire of commanding over our equals is the 
predominant paſſion of the human ſoul. 
Ambition infects all, but moſtly the weak- : 
eſt, Every republic would ſoon be under 
the yoke of a deſpot, when once become 
fo mean-ſpirited as to ſhew a ſervile ſub- 
miſſion to any ſingle individual. Inſtances 
are not wanting of petty ſtates, affecting to 
be zealous aſſertors of liberty, but of which 
the collective national bodies, ſuch as they 
were, have tamely truckled to the will of a 
ſingle perſon, have accounted deſpotiſm an 
hereditary right, and even looked upon it 
as a fee-tale, a tenure, deſcending even to 
women in failure of male-iſſue, but one 
may ſee with half an eye what ſtamp they 
are of, who take a pleaſure in moleſting, 
ridiculing, and thwarting irreprochable pa- 
triots, and who, with a ſupercilious ſneer, 
give the name of rebel to thoſe who dare 
| eſpouſe 
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eſpouſe the conſtitutional liberty, even in 
2 free country. 

Bur I here mean only,that deſpotiſm 
hich, ſurrounded with guards, is ſeated 
on the throne, or very near it, whilſt in the 
mean time all the ſubjects muſt bow to an 
iron ſceptre, and comply with principles 
and meaſures, however oppreſſive. 

In ſuch countries, the deſpot alone has 
a will, accordingly he does whatever he 
wills, and what he wills is ſure to be inju- 
rious to the rights of mankind. What he 
defires muſt be lawful. in the eyes of God 
and man, yet are his defires generally illicit. 
Cambyſes, Cyrus's ſucceſſor, being diſpoſed 
to marry his own ſiſter, conſulted. his law- 
yers whether fuch a marriage was permitted 
by law? Theſe ſages being endued with 
an acuteneſs,. of which our days are not 
without inſtances, returned for anſwer, 
That there was no law which permitted mar- 
riage beeween a brother and ſiſter, but there 
was @ very well-known law which allowed the 
eng to do whatpuer he thought fit. 

Now, 
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Now, this is the whole law of an en- 
throned deſpot, or of the intermediate de- 
ſpots between the monarch and the ſub- 
ject, or of thoſe right honourable and ho- 
nourable deſpots who have an unlimited 
power of life and death over their boors. 
Such a deſpot, unacquainted with the feel- 
ings of humanity, looks on his vaſlals as 
brought forth for wretchedneſs, deſtined to 
live and die under the yoke ; like cattle fed 
only that they may be fit for labour, taken 
care of when ſick, only that they may be 
ſerviceable when in health, and crammed 
only that they may eat the better, and at 
laſt leaed to make harneſs for other beaſts 
in the ſame yoke. 

Hence the ſordid appearance of ſub- 
jects in a deſpotic ſtate ; their ſmall houſes, 
their wretched furniture, their beggarly 
apparel, and both they and their cattle 
half ſtarved: not ſo much as a dog in 
any tolerable plight. Hence it is, that 
ſcarce a ſingle note of a bird is to be heard: 
filence reigns in gardens, woods, groves, 


and 
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and buſhes, the poor birds betaking them- 
ſelves to other countries from the ravages 
of the peaſants, whoſe own diſtreſs puts 
them on every meaſure to make a prey of 
them. Hence the naked fields lie without 
incloſures, and it is even with reluctancy 
and grudgingly that they are tilled. Few 
or no meadows, or plowed lands, or cow- 
houſes for dunghills, a very neceſſary arti- 


cle, however coarſe the ſound; and in- 


ſtead of horſes and oxen, tillage is ſome- 
times performed only by an aſs, with a 
he-goat or a lame cow. Hence it is, that 
the peaſants quite wore out under the 
diſtreſs occaſioned by the oppreſſion of a 
rigid government, fall into inſanity, or 
are driven to more -fatal extremes, 

H o w ſhould the prince amidſt the 
affluence, the pomp and revelry of ſtate, 
ſee the diſtreſs, the afflictions, the languid 
deſpondency of his famiſhed provinces ? 
While his revenues duly come in, little 
thinks he of the hard means by which they 
are levied ; every circumſtance about him 
"Ws conſpires 
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conſpires to ſhut his eyes againſt the tears 
of his people, that the moſt moderate 
complaints againſt his counſellors, are 
puniſhed as treaſon againſt the royal per- 
ſon, His viziers are continually ſuggeſt- 
ing to him his power to do any thing, that 
he 'may inveſt them with a like power. 
They repeatedly aſſure him that his people 
are happy, when, at the ſame time, they 
are employed in extorting irom them the 
laſt drop of their blood, at leaſt the laſt 
fruits of their induſtry ; and if at any 
time, they take the abilities of the people 
into conſideration, it is only to compute 
how long they can yet hold out under 
theſe oppreſſions, without expiring. 
Sock has been the lamentable caſe of 
Morocco ever ſince it fell under the yoke 
of the Sheriffs. The religion, the laws, 
the ancient cuſtoms, and inftilled preju- 
dices, all combine to ſtrengthen the mo- 
narch's tyranny, and to make the ſubjects 
a herd of enervate ſlaves. Theprerogative, 
inſtead. of being confined to life and pro- 
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perty, even extends to their very conſcience, 
the emperor, as a repreſentative of the 
Great Mahomet, being the director. The 
people, from their infancy, are brought up 
in a notion, that to die by an order of the 
emperor, intitles one to Paradiſe ; and the 
honour of dying by his own hand, admits 
to a higher degree of felicity. This ac- 
counts for the inſtances of cruelty, oppreſ- 
ſion, and tyranny, on one fide, and of re- 
ſigned ſlavery and miſery on the other, 
The emperor is both the law-giver and 
judge of his people, and, when in a mur- 
dering cue, the executioner. He is like- | 
wiſe ſole heir to their poſſeſſions of all 
kinds, leaving the next relations no more 
chan he thinks fit. He, however, in ſpiri- 
tual things, allows the Mufti a ſhadow of 
authority, and to his meaneſt ſubjects, a 
right of entering a proceſs againſt him; 
but the plaintiff who makes uſe of that 
right, is always found to pull an old houſe 
upon his head. 3 feos 
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Murk Iſhmael, emperor of Morocco, 


with his own hand killed, or rather mur- 


dered, no leſs than forty thouſand of his 
ſubjects; yet he affected a very ſingular 
adherence to juſtice. One of his officers 
complained to him that his wife, in her 


freaks, had a cuſtom of taking him by the 


beard ; the emperor was extremely pro- 
voked; and to prevent her offering any 


farther inſult to an officer of his court, in 


ſo reſpectable a part, cauſed every hair of 
her huſband's beard to be plucked off by the 
roots, He once happened to meet another 


of his ' officers on the highway, with a 


flock of ſheep before him ; and aſking whoſe 
ſheep they were, the officer, with the moſt 


profound reſpect, anſwered, O Iſhmael, 2 


of Elcherif, of the tribe of Haſſan, they are 
mine. T hine, thou inſolent wretch, ( anſwer- 
ed this ſervant of the Lord, as he is called) 
I thought I was the only proprietor within my 


domanions / then running his lance through |. 


the offender's body, ordered the ſheep to be 


divided among his guards. The only good 
M thing 
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thing which Muley Iſhmael appears to have 
done in his whole life, was his clearing the 
country of innumerable troops of banditti; 
but this good action was ſtrongly marked 
with cruelty, maſlacring men, women, 
and children, all about the neighbourhood 
of any place where a robbery had been 


committed. Muley generally gave au- 
dience to foreign miniſters on horſeback, in 


a, court of the palace, ſurrounded by his 


_ officers bare-footed, trembling, and proſ- 


trate, and at every word he uttered, crying 
out, Great is the wiſdom of our lord, the voice 
of our lord is as the voice of an angel from 


Heaven, This ſanguinary prince never 


diſmiſſed an envoy, without giving him a 
ſpecimen of his dexterity in the decollation 
of one or more of his ſubjects; and 
thus concluded the ceremony. 

ALL deſpots, indeed, do not act in this 


manner, yet do they act on the ſame 


principle, their will being the only law, 
I ſhall ſave myſelf and my readers the diſ- 
pleaſure of borrowing my examples from 

| the 
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the behaviour of Chriſtian princes who, it 
muſt be owned, take more pleaſure in 
bringing men into exiſtence than depriving 
them of it; but who, in all other reſpects, 
ſeemed equally lawleſs tranſgreſſors againſt 
humanity, one of them having taken upon 
himſelf to ſay, with John Galeazzo, duke 
of Milan, in the name of all ſovereigns, 
that, hat he extirpated the robbers out of his 


country for was, for him to be the only one of 
the trade. 


Bur Aſia is that part of the world where 
tyranny is always on foot, where, under 
the pretence of momentary advantages, per- 
petual maxims of deſtruction are eſtabliſn- 
ed, whole nations are diſſolved in tears, 
that thoſe public peſts, the great and their 
underſtrappers, may live in riotous afflu- 
ence, and that governors and others in high 
poſts, may ply the country with thoſe 
laſhes of tyranny which they receive from 
the monarch. All landeg ; property has 
been abrogated in Turkey Perſia, and the 
Mogul. A governor of province fays, 
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Why ſhould not be a wolf, I having a ſheep- 
fold at my command. The peaſant ſays, To 
avhat purpoſe toil and ſweat for a tyrant, who 


to- morroto may take away from me all the 


fruits of my labour. The Turkiſh Pachas, 
not ſatisfied in their journeys, with con- 
ſuming all the proviſions of a peaſant, but 
after cramming themſelves and their nu- 
merous retinue, are ſo inhuman as to exact 
from them what is called footh- money, by 
way of acknowledement for wearing away 
their teeth, in doing the peaſants the ho- 
nour of eating them out of houſe and home. 
Accordingly, travellers give us dreadful 
accounts of the Aſiatic ſtates. We are 
told that Meſopotamia once ſo happy, that 
Paleſtine, a country flowing with milk and 
honey, and the once delicious plains of 


Antioch, are now very nearly as thin of 


inhabitants, and as miſerable and deſolate, 


as the modern Campania of Rome. The 


diſtreſs of the latter, though the govern- 
ment be too chargeable with little anſwer- 
ing the end of government the people's 

welfare, 
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welfare, is in a great meaſure owing to 
that deletorious ſeaſon called the intempories 
which ſets in about the middle of July and 
laſts till the rainy. ſeaſon, that is about the 
middle of October. 

CIVIIIZ ED as China is, the emperor 
reigns with a prerogative truly unbounded, 
He repreſents a kind of deity. The in- 
diſpenſible reſpect paid him, ſavours of a- 
doration; his ſpeeches are oracles, and his 
orders and decrees executed as if uttered- | 
from Heaven. In Perſia tur king's eom- 
mands, though iſſued in a fit of drunken- 
neſs, are punctually complied with. In 
Japan it is thought beneath the emperor's 
majeſty to inflict any puniſhment under 
death. 

No where are the viciſſitudes of fortuna 
ſo frequent and ſtriking as in deſpotic 
ſtates. In Perſia, princes of the blood have 
been compelled to become ſchoolmaſters. 
This was the only means of ſubſiſtence 
which the noted Kouli Chan left to ſeveral 
of his miniſters, In Conſtantinople the 
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great courtiers are hourly expoſed to an 
overthrow, and the life of him who diſ- 
charges his part with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
is all uncertainty, ſuſpicion, and terror, 
Under the laſt dynaſty of Chineſe emperors, 
princes of the imperial blood were made 


- porters, without any diſtinction from other 


porters, only their cords being of yellow 
filk ; a colour peculiar to the imperial fa- 


mily. 


A $TICK, in China, alle the place of 


the law. The paternal eorrections, as they 
are called, of its tribunals, conſiſt in twen- 


ty hard blows, and to which people of rank 
are no leſs ſubject than their inferiors : the 
leaſt thing awry in words, looks, or geſ- 
tures, is followed by the cudgel, and the 
delinquent, after a ſevere drubbing, kneels 


down before the judge; then bowing three 
times to the very ground, thanks him for 


the care he is pleaſed to take of his edu- 

cation. . 
THe prerogative of the emperors of 
China, like the power of all deſpots, is 
grounded 
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grounded on the poltroonery of his ſub- 
jets. So mean-ſpirited and abject are the 
Chineſe, that ſlavery is not ſo much as ac- 
counted a diſgrace among them. A Tartar, 
or Chineſe Mandarin, with a number of 
ſlaves in his ſervice, is very often the ſlave 
of ſome powerful courtier, who is likewiſe 
the emperor's ſlave. The Chineſe are be- 
come ſo diſpirited and inſenſible in their 
chains, as not even to retain any diſpoſi- 
tion to throw them off. Deſpotiſm is ſaid 
to have been in no place ſo moderate as 
in the kingdom of Tanjaor . Raguola 
Naicker, who reigned in the laſt century, 
was ſo juſt and equitable that his memory 


is ſtill revered, having taxen from his ſub- 
12 no os een A) 
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nh WU nes of the fruits of the 
earth, and he cauſed private ſearch to be 


A province on the coaſt of Coromandel, with a 
capital of the ſame name; has French, Daniſh, and 


Dutch factories. One of the beſt countries in the 
Eaſt Indies, 
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made after the diſtreſſed, who. might ſtand 
in need of aſſiſtance. 

Tuvts a genuine republican cannot but 
| pride himſelf in a free government, where 
perſon and property are ſafe when he 
conſiders that in the moral, as in the phy- 
ſical world, there are large and ſmall em- 
mets, between which reigns ſuch a voraci- 
ous rancour, that the great are never eaſy 
but when preying on the ſmall, 
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1 e Price in Monarchies 

l, | | 
Ui HAVE ſomewhere read that men ſel- | 
=. ; / 
i dom deſerve to govern themſelves, and | 
| that their vanity bears the ſovereignty of 

\ a ſingle perſon with leſs impatience than 

i the equality of many. 

N Tos are not the declared: ſentiments 

bi in republics, and I, throughout the greater 

wy part 
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part of this chapter, ſubſtitute the obſerya- 
tions and principles of monarchical ſubjects 
in lieu of my own ſentiments, the better 
to explain in what manner the monarchical 
form of government ennobles the heart, 

By pride in monarchical ſtates I mean the 
elevation of heart which runs through a- 
whole nation, who finds itſelf ſingularly 
happy in the perſon of its monarch. The 
power of doing good without limitation, 
and that of doing evil without the will, 
promiſes a nation golden days, whilſt the 
ruler's will is directed by great and good 
views. The glory of that European ſtate 
which, beyond any other, contemplates 
its king, will ever ſurpaſs all other. ſtates 
of the earth, whilſt its king is what he 
ſhould be. In our times, the ſubject of a 
monarch, is by no means an abject, ſervile 
creature, unleſs making himfelf ſuch by an 
abſurd timidity. We ſee European thrones 
filled by benevolent monarchs ; friends to 
the peaceable virtues, patrons of arts and 
ſciences, and truly fathers of their people ; 
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and about them are miniſters themſelves 
deterving crowns. Monarchies of this ra- 


tional temper were not to be found among 
the ancients; their governments were ei- 


ther republican or deſpotic. They never 
dreamed, that thoſe ſavage times, in which 
a tyrant aſſumed an abſolute power, even 


over every part of behaviour, would one 


day be brought to a period, and that a ſub- 
ject in monarchies would be a freeman, as 


in the freeſt republics the freeman is a ſub- 


ject. They knew not that it would come 


to be ſaid of policed monarchies what was 
faid of republics, that Thoſe the laws ruled 


and not men. They knew not that under 
the facred ſhade of prerogative, order, ſta- 
bility and equity might flouriſh, that 
property may be fafe, and the ſubje may, 
without moleftation, fet down within the 


circle of his duties, and freely practife 


them, while in the mean time, arts thrive, 
{kill and induftry are encouraged, and the 
monarch lives among his ſubjects as a father 
in his family. That a certain ſpirit of 

freedom 
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freedom may exiſt under. a government 
ſolely monarchical, is a diſcovery due to. 
our age. The free genius of a Monteſ- 
quieu, of a d' Alembert, of a Helve- 
tius, a Mably, a Chalotais, a Thomas, a 
Marmontel, and ſo many more French of 
reſpectable ſtations, beſides being the 
ſtrongeſt ſatyr on the manner of thinking 
of ſome pretended republicans, is pregnant 
with as great things, and not leſs promotive 

of the general welfare than liberty itſelf. 
Under a monarchical zovernment,all depends. 
immediately on the perſon. of the monarch 
or his prime miniſter, It is manifeſt that 
their manners affect liberty as much as. 
the laws themſelyes; that they can make 
men beaſts, and beaſts men; that if they: 
love generous ſpirits, they will have ſub- 

| jects, and if abject ſouls be more their in- 
4 tent, ſlaves will not be wanting. For ever 
honoured be the name of that excellent 
miniſter the duke de Choiſeul; he directed, 
he urged, ſome of the moſt intelligent 
perſons in France, freely to examine the 
M 6 principles 
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principles of his adminiſtration, and lay 
before him the good and bad tendency of 
his meaſures to the public welfare of that 
large kingdom, and concluded with aſſur- 
ing them that he would conform to their 
advices. This freedom, made matter of 
requeſt in a ſtate completely monarchical, 
would, in many republics, be accounted 
little ſhort of high treaſon againſt the ſtate; 
it has already produced ſuch edicts as cannot 
but greatly heighten the power and repu- 
tation of France, if firmly perſevered in 
againſt the machinations of ſelfiſhneſs and 
_ envy. | 

ALL the powers of genius and the heart 
are put in action under a wiſe monarch; in 
a republic, the dull and phlegmatic are the 
beſt looked on, whereas of an active man 
of parts, it is commonly ſaid, with leſs wit 
he would be better. His behaviour is more 


narrowly watched, which, from prudential 
motives, induces many a gallant ſpirit to con- 


ceal himſelf in an obſcure ſtation, and relue- 
tantly loungeaway life in apainful inſignifi- 
. „ Cancy. 
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cancy. But under the eye of a monarch, 
a theatre is open for the exerciſe of genius, 


the competition oftalents, and the difplay of 


virtues, all which, en the appearance of due 
encouragement, ſpring up beyond expec- 
tation, Gold itſelf is made no account 
of comparatively to arrant trifles when theſe 
are beſtowed as a pledge of the ſovereign's 
acknowledgment and eſteem. He is the 
magnet which attracts the greateſt talents 
and the moſt exalted virtues, the gale 
which unfolds them, the ſpirit which ani- 
mates them, and the center of their acti- 
vity. The moſt. extenſive faculties lie 
dormant, unleſs called forth by the ſovereign's 


munificence. A monarch cannot be ſaid to 
ſtand on theſhoulders of his nation as a con- 


ſpicuous object for the regard of poſterity, 
while not diſtinguiſhed among them by his 
perſonal qualities. His people riſe to an 
equal height with himſelf, only with this 
difference, that he ſtands at the head of a 
glorious people, and his name is, as it were, 
written on every forehead, The monarch's 

8 perſonal 
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perſonal honour ſpreads through the whole 
nation. Every great man who by his me- 
rit partakes of that honour, though ſhining 
for himſelf, yet his reputation reflects ho- 
nour on the monarch, who knew how to 
employ him. Thus a king, who under- 
ſtands government, centers the glory of a 
whole nation in himſelf, and with his ho- 
nour is the whole nation irradiated, 
PoLITICIANS have obſerved that the art 
of good government, requires but one ta- 
lent and one virtue. The virtue is an af- 
fection for mankind, the talent is to em- 
. ploy them properly. When a king is 
heartily diſpoſed to good, and with a ſtrict 
ſagacity makes uſe of the moſt infallible 
means for that gloricus end, the honour 
accruing to him from it only returns to its 
firſt ſource, A prince who, by the ties 
_of confidence and love, unites. the ſeveral 
parts of his dominions into one ſingle body, 
of which he is the ſoul, who promotes po- 
pulation and induſtry, agriculture and 
commerce, patroniſes arts and ſciences, in- 


Cites 
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cites abilities and virtues to action, ſuch a 
king accumulates without its coſting his 
people a ſingle tear, or the world a drop of 
blood, accumulates, I fay, in the boſom of 
peace, an immenſe harveſt of glory, which 
he may be ſaid to reap who ſowed it, and 
they to enjoy who aſſiſted him in the glo- 
rious toil. 

Tuls perpetual connection between the 
monarch's honour and that of the ſubject, 
is the chief principle of the noble pride pre- 
valent in monarchical ſtates. Every ſub- 
ject appropriates to himſelf a portion of the 
monarch's honour, as the monarch's dig- | 
nity is inhanced by the honour of his ſub- — 
jects. 8 y 
A MONARCH of a depredatory ſpirit can 
be no foundation of pride to his ſubjects, 
whilſt in their ſober ſenſes. Yet he who 
is in his king and country's ſervice, may 
carry arms for a good or bad cauſe, and 
whether he receives the ſword from the 
hands of juſtice or of avarice, yet is he not 
accounted a judge, nor guarantee of the 


project 
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project of which- the execution is commit- 
ted to him; his perſonal honour is ſafe, and 
reſpected in proportion to the reluctancy 
which the execution coſts him. His ſin- 
gular magnanimity and talents may affect 
him with regard to their influence on public 
ealamities, but never on ſuch occaſions will 
he glory in them. But if the monarch. 
has ſpent the days of his youth in literary 
folitude, and has bcen made acquainted 
with misfortunes in the years of pleaſure, 
and in the ſeaſon of tranquil gratifications: 
learned to be king, philoſopher, legiſlator, 
hero, and man, then may the ſubject open 
his heart to the beſt founded pride. The 
genius of a nation will take a new flight, 
arts and ſciences will improve, philoſophy 
will be no longer mere ſcholaſtic jargon, 
but have young courtiers amidſt its votaries. 
If ſuch a prince be likewiſe free from thoſe 
foibles which, among the great, go by the 
name of frolic and diverſion, and which 
are pardonable only in thoſe unhappy 
kings, on whom royalty ſets uneaſy, 


Freedom of thought will diſplay a more 
|  chearful 
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chearful aſpect, virtue will find: an aſy- 
tum, and oppreſſed innocence a power- 
ful protection. The ſpirit of perſecution 
would be driven to its cells, and the per- 
ſecuted: be avenged. Every path to glory 
will be open to the nation, when the mo- 
narch himſelf walks in thoſe paths. If 
wit in his pen be tempered with ſolid ſenſe, 
hiſtory. breathes truth, and poetry ſhines with 
a glowing ſtile, and elevation of ſentiment; 
favourites will be ſincere, juſtice be the 
rule of politics, on his pulling from the 
face of falſhood the maſk of flattery, and 


from that of policy the viſor of deceit. 


Where the- I 
Wo os co cc a0 CH. ancountenances __ | 


gation, and ſays to lawyers, Ye generation of © 

wipers no longer ſhall ye ſuck the blood of my 

people, the complaints of innocence againſt 
judges will ceaſe, and right and wrong meet 

with proper ſentences. 

TRE ſubject may well be proud where 
ſuch a monarch extends his regard to the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects as to his friends, 


where he takes all requiſites meaſures to 
| make ] 


** 
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make the peaſant as happy as the noble- 
man ; where his preſence fills the court 
with teſpect, and brings cheerfulneſs to 

the cottage. | 

THe ſpirit of this Wendel will animate 
his armies, ſharing with them the fatigues 
of marches, the inclemencies of ſeaſons, 
the want of neceſſaries, the dangers of ac- 
tions, and by every other endearing carriage, 
for which a camp affords ſuch various op- 
portunities. | 

Tus monarchical ſtates are not without 
grounds for a well-founded and the nobleſt 
pride, when the monarch is in his own 
 merſanal hehaviaur and his adminiſtration. 
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what he ſhould be. 
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Good and bad effetts of National Pride, when 3 


grounded on real Pre-eminences and Ad- 1 
vantages. 


I. any of the preceding paſſages, as 
coming home to ſome of my readers, may 
have excited their indignation, it is my 
humble requrſt that in caſe here and there 
a ſalutary truth ſhould likewiſe eſcape N 
me in this ſequel, it may be kindly over- 
looked. 8 
AN elevation of mind reſting on a juſt 
baſe is beneficial to thoſe poſſeſſed of it, and 
is approved even by religion. Though we 
cannot ſtand on our own merits before God, 
yet does religion exalt our whole nature, 
laying open to us the greatneſs of our de- 
ſtination, and the way of attaining to it. 
Providence 
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Providence and grace impart a firm con- 
dence and increaſing ſtrength, never per- 
mitting man to ſink under his weakneſs, 
Even a meek. heart is very compatible with 
reſolution, probity, elevation of ſentiment, 
and in general, with a cheerful conſciouſ- 
neſs of all'our talents and good qualities,. 
provided we never loſe fight of our depen-- 
dance on God, and look up to him as the 
mediate or immediate fountain of all good-- 
neſs. Under falſe humility, a certain 
ſelf-complacency too often. betrays it- 
felf when real humility does not require 
that we ſhould deny what good we are really 
poſſeſſed of, or debaſe ourſelves beneath 
our real worth. Thus religion, ſo far 
from expioding a nobleneſs of mind, is 
indeed one of its principal ſupports as 
enjoining ſelf-knowledge, not purely as 
a check to haughtineſs, but as producing 
in us a ſenſe of the powers. with. which our 

Creator has endued us. 
A CONFIDENCE in theſe talents and qua- 
ties, and that adherence to truth which 
emanes 
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emanes from them, begets ſuch a firmneſs 
and intrepidity of foul as dares riſe up a- 
gainſt genera] abuſes and prejudices, that 
is, ſuch a courage as can face general 
hatred, and, like a true champion of truth, 
ſet at nought the opinions of a depraved 
or ignorant majority. Confidence in 
one's abilities has a cloſe affinity with an 
aſpiring nobleneſs of ſentiment, which is 
the parent of glorious undertakings, with- 
out which confidence the braveſt man 
ſinks into a ſtate of inaction and lethargy, 
in which his depreſſed ſoul lingers as in 
a cloſe priſon, where it ſeems to collect 
all its force only to ſuffer the more; where 
calamity is aggravated, duty irkſome, and 
the proſpect into futurity all terrour, 
every path to honour is barred, his genius 
lies inert and motionleſs as a ſhip frozen 
up. He attains. to nothing as not endea- 
vouring at any thing, and he does not 
endeavour as miſtruſting his abilities, 
whilſt others much inferior in deſerts ſhall 


far out-ſtrip him in the career of fortune, 


only as more ſanguine and enterpriſing. 
A MEAN 
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A Mean opinion of one's ſelf is the very 
thing which brings one man to be ano- 
ther's ſlave, It gives me extreme concern 
to ſee men of real merit behave with ſuch 
ſelf - baſement towards noblemen, on 
whom, indeed, their all may depend; 
but who require no ſuch humiliations. 
I too often hear a kind of talk, meant 
indeed, for humility, but i; abjectneſs, 
which for an income dearly earned, or a 
ſervice ill requited, makes a great man 
kind of deity, and ſinks the ſpeaker below 
an Algerine flave in the preſence of his 
Dey. Such language pierces me to the 
very ſou], as proſtituting the whole human 
nature; and nobility and princes are, in 
reality, never honoured more, than when 
ſpoken to with a generous freedom, He 
who apparently, or in reality undervalues 
himſelf, becomes the flave of everyone 
who would make him ſuch. The fear of 
loſing a daily ſubſiſtence, unleſs a man be 
inſuperable, preys on the energy of the 
ſoul, magnifies a louis d'or to a moun- 
| tain, 
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tain, and gives to every expreſſion the 


whine of a groveling ſervitude. With 


thoſe of ſuch a ſtamp the ſaddening reflec- 
tion of worthleſſneſs abſorbs all ideas of 


the dignity of human nature, of elevated 
ſentiments, of magnanimity and ſelf- con- 


fidence, and of adherence to truth. A- 


nother unhappy effect of their puſillani- 
mity 1s that cringing and crouching to a 
nobleman, and with a pitiful look, like 
that of a penitential monk to his abbot, 
they bring -on him a kind of vertigo, 
cauſing him to think too highly of him- 
ſelf amidſt ſuch abje&t homages, ſuch 
adulatory ſpeeches. | 

- Trx1s mean opinion of one's ſelf farther 
tends to make men ſlaves to their paſſions, 
and dencient in their duty. A higher 
opinion of human nature, and more con- 
ſidence in one's abilities, would ſhew that 


it is poſſible to be virtuous, to come 


to an honourable rupture with voluptuouſ- 
neſs, and that the Aſcetics have ſpread 
the match at which it takes fire, 


Hs 


* 
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Hz who is void of thoſe ſolid principles, 
by which the foul perſeveres againſt ſuf= 
ferings, will ſcarce act up to his deſtina- 
tion. A man of parts, who in a joyleſs 
retirement, does not learn to bear with 
whatever can diſguſt only a delicate ſen- 
ſibility, and affe& the impreflible heart, 
pines away. He gives over exerting 
his talents, being daily ſurrounded by peo- 


ple who know not that his underſtand- 


ing and taſte may be applied to a thou- 
ſand things, the very names of which are 
unknown to them; and who, as it were 
of courſe, moſt heartily hate the influence 


of that, underſtanding and taſte on his 


behaviour. He cloſes with momentary 
Joys, and enervates his whole heart for 
the ſake of being admitted into their com- 
pany. He oppoſes no man's opinion, how 
abſurd ſoever. Prejudice and error may 
go free for him; being determined, as 
Triſtam Shandy very wiſely ſays to an 
aſs, Never to wrangle with any of that fa- 
mily, 


THERE 
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"THERE is not, out of the precincts of 


religion, there indeed a perpetual ſun-ſhine 
ever reigns, a more powerful ſupport in 


adverſity, than a well-grounded and mo- 


derate eſteem for one's ſelf. 

LET a worthy man, when under a 
cloud, only aſk himſelf, Who are they 
who wiſh me ill? who openly deſpiſe me, 
who ridicule me, and calumniate me ? 
Why, are they not moſtly ignoramuſes, 
fribbles, or little better than ideots? and 
ſuch can no more be hearty friends to a 
man of genius, than villains contract a 
cordiality for an. honeſt man; to theſe 
thoughts let every man of genius adhere, 
and be ſenſible that his very goodneſs is 


what irritates thoſe vermin againſt him. 


But if he has fought his way through 
them, and perceives that calumny attacks 
him only behind his back, he then thinks 
with a ſmile, I am as a burthen to them, 
and they muſt get rid of it ſome how or 
other. A reliance on good fortune, or 
an extraordinary concurrence of unfore- 


N ſeen 
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ſeen cauſes, is a great help in a dangerous 
circumſtance, animating the heart, and 
abating the apprehenſions which agitate a 


contracted mind, when, pregnant with ſome 


great project, it views the dangers which 
lie in his way, Conidence in his good 
fortune, produced that noble pride in Cæ- 
ſar, while yet but young, during his im- 
priſonment in the iſland of Pharmacuſa, 
having fallen into the hands of Cilician 


pirates, whoſe naval force was ſuch as to 


make them maſters of the ſea, and at the 
ſame time they were the moſt blood-thirſty 
wretches in the univerſe, Czfar ſent all 
his people about the towns to raiſe money, 
retaining only a phyſician and two ſer- 
vants with him; and in ſuch contempt 
did he hold theſe barbarians, that frequent- 
ly, on his retiring, he ſent them word to be 
quiet, and not diſturb his night's reſt ; 
and on the Cilicians aſking him only 
twenty talents for his ranſom, Cæſar 
laughed at them, as not knowing what a 
valuable priſoner they had, For about ſix 

| weeks 
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weeks continued he perfectly calm and 
eaſy, bantering and playing with thoſe 
rugged barbarians. He compoſed diſ- 
courſes and poems, which he read to them, 
and when not duly affected, would call 
them barbarians and ſenſeleſs ſtocks, and 
ſometimes carry his jocularity ſo far as to 
threaten them with the gallows, and in 
reality he had ſcarce been ſet at liberty, 
when putting to ſea with ſome ſhips which 
he found in the harbour of Melitum, he 
made directly for Pharmacuſa, where fall- 
ing on the pirates, he took ſeveral, and 
had them crucified. Another effect of this 
confidence in his good luck was, that be- 
ing in a bark a little before the battle of 
Pharſalia, and diſguiſed in the habit, of a 
ſlave, a very violent ſtorm aroſe, that the 
trembling maſter of the bark gave it over 
for loſt; on which Cæſar taking him by 
the hand, cheerfully ſaid to him, Don't be 
afraid, Cefar and his good fortune are with 
thee, Columbus, amidſt many diſcourage- 
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ments, abided by his opinion that there 
was an America. 

Tus man imagines himſelf born un- 
lucky; another is as confident of his good 


luck; a gameſter plays ill the whole even- 
ing, from luck having run againſt him at 


the beginning, and how ſhould it be other- 
wiſe, as now doing nothing but with diſ- 
compoſure and anxiety; and this irreſo- 
lutionexpoſes him to the diſcouraging con- 
tempt of the company. The latter being 
lucky, follows whither fortune leads; 
a ſucceſſive flow of good luck raiſes him to 


that higher degree of hope known by the 


name of confidence, and this gains him 
the animating applauſes of the company. 


This confidence in one's ſelf produces 


patience and perſeverance, and in the 
ſanguine emulation to eclipſe by more 
important deſerts the reputation we have 
already gained. But the greateſt ſouls are 
thoſe, who, ſenſible of the viciſſitudes of 
ſublunary things, are never inſolent in 
proſperity, nor diſpirited in adverſity. 

| From 
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From hence it appears, that a generous 
ſelf-eſteem is of great influence towards 
raiſing ourſelves above human weakneſſes, 
exerting our capacities in praife-worthy 
undertakings, oppoſing all ſervile ſuggeſ- 
tions, trampling under foot the ſeduce- 
ments to vice, attending to the call of 
one's deſtination ; adhering to compoſure 
in adverſity, and never departing from 
confidence in good fortune. 

IT is of infinite importance that this 
elevation of ſentiment, this confidence in 
one's abilities,, ſhould be cultivated even 
in early youth. The love of what is good, 
beautiful, and great, ſhould be ſedulouſſy 
inculcated into young perſons. Virtue 
is to be repreſented to them in affecting 
inſtances; they are to be talked to by the 
burin and peneil; a fondneſs for glory 
is to be impreſſed on them by hiſtorical 
paintings, and their paſſions to be inflamed 
by ſenſitive objects. In Swiſſerland, LA- 
VATER's ſongs, and HiRTzEL's manual of 
the hiſtory of the Helvetian confederacy, with 
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cuts, are put into the hands of youth, as 
repreſenting to them thoſe times when 
nobleneſs of ſoul was eſteemed above all 
things, when a general regard was paid 
to good morals, and when heroic virtues. 
were crowned with univerſal glory. Youth, 
- early youth, is ſuſceptible of that glorious. 
fire which glowed in the heroes of anti- 
quity, and of à noble emulation, to pluck 
wreaths of laurel at the ſame places which 
produced. thoſe of their celebrated anceſtors, 
A moral piece of painting, the narrative 
of a virtuous action, take immediate effect; 

the youth admires and pants to imitate, 
REMARKABLE paſſages of hiſtory repre- 
fented in paintings of a good execution; 
the lives of famous men, as thoſe by Plu- 
tarch and Caſpar Hirtzel, and Geſner's 
poems, here, nature and ſublimity being 
charmingly united, have ſurpriſing effects 
with young folks. Will my life be written 
too? (aid a ſon of mine, in his ſixth year, 
to his mother, who was explaining to him 
Plutarch's lives. Every boy, however 
| mean 
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mean in his deſcent, if thoroughly affected 
by the genius or virtues of eminentmen, is 
for being ſuch himſelf. The ſame virtues 
will ſpring up in his heart, he will aſpire 
after thoſe places which thoſe great men 
filled with ſo much glory to them- 
ſelves, This impulſe often declares itſelf 
in tears, which every ſenſible father, I hope, 
will reward with many fond embraces, 
Themiſtocles was but very young when 
the Greeks obtained the ſignal victory of 
Marathon over the Perſians; and Mil- 


tiades being every where extolled as the 


perſon to whom that victory was owing. 
Themiſtocles, of a ſudden, grew very 
ſilent and penſive, foregoing all juvenile 
diverſions, that his friends could not for- 


bear aſking the cauſe of ſo ſtrange an alte- 


ration, His anſwer was, the trophies of 
Miltiades will not allow me any reſt night or 
day. Thucydides, the hiſtorian, when lit- 
tle more than a boy, is ſaid to have ſhed 
tears on hearing Herodotus publicly read- 
ing his hiſtory at Olympia, with the uni- 

N 4 verſal 
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verſal applauſe of the illuſtrious company 
then aſſembled in that city. Many took 
offence at Pericles's gravity. and reſerved- 
neſs, reviling it as intolerable pride. The 
philoſopher Zeno adviſed them to be as 
proud as he, that this deportment might 
kindle in them a like culture of intellec- 
tual and moral beauty, and inſenſibly 'ac- 
ceſtom them to the practice of it. De- 
moſthenes, when only in his teens, was 
ſo ſtricken with the reputation which Ca- 
liftrates acquired only by one pleading, 
and conceived fo high an idea of the power 
of eloquence, that immediately betaking 
bimſelf to retirement, he laid aſide all other 
affairs that he might totally devote him- 
ſelf to oratory. Greece owed the forma- 
tion of many heroes to Homer, How 
fond Alexander was of that great poet's 
works is well known. Cæfar, on ſeeing 
a ſtatue of Alexander in the temple of 
Hercules at Cadiz, could not forbear tears. 
They indeed flowed from ambition, not 
virtue, that Alexander ſhould have attain- 

. ed 
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ed to ſuch power and reputation, and he 
himſelf till fo inſignificant.” The ſpirit 
of that future ſubverter of Roman liberty, 
ſhewed itſelf in what he ſaid paſſing thro? 
a poor country town, I had rather be the 
firft man in this hole than the ſæcond in Rome. 
Tx repetition of theſe inſtances ſtreng- 
thens and elevates the mind of youth, and 
improves its ſprings; animated by that 
generous deſire of fame which, when ac- 
companied by virtue, never fails producing 
great things, it ſees nothing beyond its at- 
tainment; whereas an inſenſibility to theſe 
impreſſions is a certain token of a foil from 
which nothing great is to be expected. 
The Spartans were very attentive to kin- 
dle this noble flame in their children. A 
reprimand was to be matter of grief to 
them, and they were to rejoice in com- 
mendation. Accordingly, he who ſhewed 
himſelf indifferent to either, was account- 
ed a good- for- nothing creature, a dead 
weight to the community. It is from 
maxims of this kind that the duke de 
N 5 Choiſeul 
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Choiſeul has lately deſired a well- qualified 
perſon to make a collection of fine ſayings, 
and praiſe- worthy actions of French offi- 
cers and ſoldiers for the uſe of the mili- 


tary ſchool at Paris, a book which cannot 


fail of producing good martialiſts. 
ALL theſe conſiderations, taken collec- 


tively, evidence the importance of a na- 


tion's putting a due value on itſelf, and 
that its moſt deſirable advantage, a love 
to one's country, is nearly connected with 


a well-grounded natural pride. If the 


example of a ſingle individual kindles in 
us generous reſolutions, what may not be 


expected from the accumulated examples 


of a whole nation? Great actions in the 
field and adminiftration, imprint this pa- 


triotic love on the heart, penetrating us 


with the moſt profound veneration for 
thoſe men who were ſuſceptible of the 
pleaſure of dying for one's country, and 
who did not withdraw from its ſervice, 


though diſappointed in their juſt expecta- 


tions, and who, in a courſe of perſevering 
zea 
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zeal for the honour of virtue, and their 
country's rights, braved the envy and ma- 
lice of their perverſe countrymen, The 
admiration of ſuch men ſhould be incul- 
cated and cheriſhed in a nation which 


would acquire a proper eſteem ; that, and 


only that, being adequate to the great 
deſign. 

A imitative pride ariſing from ſuch 
magnanimous examples, tranſmitted to 
poſterity with elegance and fidelity, give 
the people a claim to immortality, This 
it was that inſpired the generality among 
the Greeks and Romans with ſuch ſublime 
ſentiments. The love to their country was 
interwoven. with their religion, political 
conſtitution and manners. The word pa- 
tria was the ſoul of the community, it 
was their war cry, the harmony of 
their private life, and the ſpring of all their 
atchievements, It inflamed their poets, 
orators, and magiſtrates, The theatre 
and the aſſemblies of the people rang with 
that word, and public monuments im- 
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preſſed it on poſterity ; whereas in modern 
times whole nations have often ſhewed 
themſelves totally void of any ſuch ſenſi- 
bility. Patriotiſm has taken up its reſi- 


dence in mote than one monarchy, and in 
many a republic appears to be laid aſide 


among antiquated notions, 

WHILsT whole nations placed their ho- 
nour in freedom, and their freedom in 
greatneſs of ſentiments; patriotiſm, among 
ſuch nations, was the higheſt moral plea- 
ſure. The very words my country carried 
power and harmony; it contained what- 


ever could awaken and. elevate the ſoul. 


It took away the ſting from death, and 
from luxury wreſted all its allurements; 
every heart burnt for its country x. Inu- 

ured 


* The following lines, indeed, have no immediate 


buſineſs here, yet, it is hoped, ſuchan intruſion will 


not offend. 
Beyond or love or friendſhip's ſacred hand, 
Beyond myſelf I prize my native land. 


On 


a. a ar; wo 
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ured to hardſhips, inſenſible to their own 


perſonal misfortunes, and conſequentſy 


more intent on the general good, the 


centre of their wiſhes was the benefit of 
their country ; they poſtponed the advan- 


tage of their parents to its honour, and 


private concerns gave way to the public. 


Sufficiently happy and honoured were they, 
if the republic did but flouriſh, All pri- 


vate competitions and enmities were laid 


aſide; and when the public good ſeemed 
to require that ſacrifice, they laboured to 
promote the intereſt of their greateſt ad- 
verſaries; if injured by their country, they 
readily forgot the offence, and had its 
welfare at heart when ſuffering by its in- 


juſtice. At the altar of their country they 


broke 


On this foundation .will I build my fame, 

And emulate the Greek and Roman name. 

Think England's weal bought chiefly with my 
blood, 

And die with pleaſure for my country's good. 
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broke the bands of affection towards fa- 


ther, mother, children and relations; they 


renounced every thing which might lull 
them into an effeminate repoſe. Their en- 
quiry was never about the number of the 
enemy, but the place where he was to be 
met with, and they ran to thoſe poſts 
which, to their gallant anceſtors, had been 
the poſt of honour and of death. 

Every Athenian, on his entrance into 
his one and twentieth year, or inrollment, 
took the following oath as a citizen. 

J will" not diſgrace myſelf in war ; I will. 
not go about to ſave my life by a ſhameful 


Fight; ; 1 will fight for my country to the very 


laſt drop of my blood, both with my country- 
men or alone circumſtances ſo requiring; to 
this ſervice will I devote all the days of my 
life. This I ſtuear by Agraules, Mars, and 
Jupiter. 

TERASIBZULUs, who, after the Pelopo- 
neſian war, delivered his country from the 


power of the thirty Lacedemonian tyrants, 


called to his men, Let us fight like people 


who, 
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who by victory will reſcue their poſſeſſions, 
their family, and their country ; and let every 


one in particular ſo ſignalixe himſelf, that he 


may think theſe great advantages, and the 


honour of the victory, are owing to his aftt= 
vity and courage. Happy he who: ſurvives 
to enjoy this glory, and this day of his deli- 
verance; and not leſs happy he who ſhall free 


himſelf from this ſervitude by dying. N 


monument ſo glorious as dying for one's coun= 
try. 

Tux Lacedemonians met with ſo many 
defeats in the ſecond war with the Meſſe- 
nians, that the ſpirit, even of that martial 


people, began to flag, and they apprehend- 


ed themſelves at the eve of their final 
overthrow. In this exigency, the oracle 


of Delphi being conſulted, returned this 
mortifying anſwer, Let the Lacedemonians- 


apply to the Athenians to ſend them a man 
who, by his abilities and his council, ſhould 
be able to retrieve their affairs, The Athe- 
nians, as a deriſory compliance with their 
demand, ſent them Tyrteus the poet. The 


Lacede- 
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Lacedemonians, however, received him 
as a preſent from heaven; but three ſuc- 
ceflive defeats threw them into extreme 
_ deſpair, that they were preparing to return 
to Sparta, Tyrteus vehemently oppoſed 
this reſolution, and laboured, by patriotic 
hymns, to revive the diſpirited Spartans. 
His poeſy ſucceeded, inſpiring every heart 
with the love of their country, and a con- 
tempt of death, that, falling on the Meſ- 
ſenians with a frantic courage, they ob- 
tained a complete victory. 

EPAmInNonDAs, the Theban, when ly- 
ing on the ground mottally wounded with 
a ſpear at the battle of Leuctra, all that 
troubled him was, the event of the battle, 
and what was become of his arms; but 
on his ſhield being held up to him, and 
with aſſurances that. the day had gone on 
the Theban ſide, he ſaid to the by-ſtanders 
with a cheerful countenance, Let not this 
day, friends, be conſidered as the end of my 
life, but as the beginning of my happineſs 
and the conſummation of my glory. I have 

the 


* 
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the ſatisfaction of leaving my country victo- 
rious, haughty Sparta humbled, and Greece 


freed, Then drawing the ſpear out of - 


his breaſt, he expired *. 
AFTER 


* Will not the following tranſaction bear a com- 
pariſon with moſt exploits performed by antient va- 
lour, from which our examples are generally bor- 
rowed, as if every thing great or good had expired 
with the Greeks and Romans? | 

When fort Feſcamp was taken by Biron from the 
league, in the garriſon that was turned out of it, 
there was a gentleman, called Bois-roſe, who mak» 
ing an exact obſervation of the place, and having 
concerted his ſcheme, contrived to get two ſoldiers, 
whom he had bound to his intereſt to be received in- 
to the new garriſon of Feſcamp. The ſide of the 
fort next the ſea is a perpendicular rock, ſix hundred 
feet high, the bottom of which, for about the height 
of twelve feet, is continually under water, except 


four or five days in the year, during the utmoſt receſs - 


of the ſea, when for the ſpace of three or four hours 
it leaves fiftcen or twenty fathom of dry ſand at the 
foot of the rack. Bois-roſe, who found it impoſſi- 
ble by any other way to ſurpriſe a garriſon which. 


guirded with great care a place lately taken, did 


not doubt of accampliſhing his deſign, if he could 
enter: 
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AFTER this ſevere defeat, the Spartan 
women, whoſe ſons had fallen in the action 
went in proceſſion decked with flowers, to 

| thank 


enter by that fide, which was thought inacceſſible. 
This he endeavoured by the fellowing contrivance 

to perform. 
He had agreed upon a ſignal with the two ſoldiers, 
whom he had corrupted, and one of them waited 
continually upon the top of the rock, where he poſt- 
end himſelf during the whole time that it was low 
water. Bois-roſe taking the opportunity of a very 
dark night, came with fifty reſolute men, choſen 
from amongſt the ſoldiers, in two large boats, to the 
foot of the rock. He had provided himſelf with a 
thich: cable, equal in length to the height of the 
rock, and tying knots at equal diſtances, run ſhort 
ſticks through, to. ſerve to ſupport them as they 
elimbed. The ſoldier whom he had gained, having 
waited fix months for the ſignal, no ſooner perceived 
it, than he let down a eord from the top of the preci- 
pice, to which thoſe below faſtened the cable, by 
which means it was wound up to the top, and made 
faſt to an opening in the battlement, with a ſtrong 
crow, run through an iron ſtaple for that purpoſe. 
{ Bois-roſe giving the lead to two ſerjeants whoſe cou- 
rage he was. well convinced of, ordered the fifty 
ſoldiers 
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thank the gods for making them the mo- 
thers of ſuch brave ſons ; whilſt, on the 
other hand, thoſe mothsrs whoſe ſons had 

ſaved 


ſoldiers to mount the ladder in the ſame manner, 
one after another, with their weapons tied round 
their bodies, himſelf bringing up the rear, to take 
away all hope of returning; which indeed ſoon be- 
came impoſſible, for before they had aſcended half 
way, the ſea riſing more than fix feet, carried off 
their boats, and ſet their cable a floating. The ne- 
ceſſity of withdrawing from a difficult enterprize is 
not always a ſecurity againſt fear, when the danger 
appears almoſt inevitable. If the mind repreſents. 
to itſelf theſe fifty men, ſuſpended between heaven 
and earth, in the midſt of darkneſs, truſting their- 
ſafety to a machine ſo inſecure, that the leaſt want: 
of caution, the treachery of a mercenary ſoldier, or 
the ſlighteſt fear might precipitate them into the 
abyſs of the ſea, or daſh them againſt the rocks; 
add to this the noiſe ef the waves, the height of the. 
rock, their wearineſs and exhauſted ſpirits, it will. 
not appear ſurpriſing- that the boldeſt of them trem- 
bled, as in effect he who was foremoſt did. This 
ferjeant telling the next man that he could mount 
no higher, and that his heart failed him, Bois-roſe, 
to whom this diſcourſe paſſed from mouth to mouth, 


and 
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faved themſelves by ſlight, hid themſelves 
m their houſes, aſhamed of having given 
birth to men who would fly from an 
enemy. 

Tux epitaph of the ſlain at the famous 
action of Thermopilæ, was only this: 
Traveller, inform the Lacedemonians, that we 
lie here in purſuance of the laws of our country. 
And the common anſwer of a Spartan wo- 
man on hearing of her ſon's loſing his life 
in battle, was, It was for that very purpoſe. 
he was born. | 


Tre. 


and who perceived the truth of it by their advancing 


no higher, crept over the bodies of thoſe who were 
before him, adviſing each to keep firm, and got up 
to the foremoſt, .whoſe- ſpirits he at firſt endeavoured 


to animate; but finding that gentleneſs would not 
prevail, he obliged him to mount by pricking him 


in the back with his poinard ; and doubtleſs, if he 
had not obeyed him he would have precipitated him 


into the ſea. At length, with incredible labour and 


fatigue, they got to the top of the rock, a little be- 


fore break of day, and being conducted by the two 


ſoldiers into the caſtle, made themſelves maſters 
of it. SULLY's MEMOIRS. 
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THE Privernates, a tribe of the Volſcians, 


had for liberty and country, thoſe watch- 


words of all free nations, maintained obſti- 
nate and bloody wars againſt the Romans, 
till being unable to keep the field, they 
ſhut themſelves up in their city, where the 

conſul Plautius haſtened to beſiege them. 
Tris gallant people, after holding out 
to the laſt extremity, ſent a deputation to 
Rome with propoſals of peace. On the 
ſenate aſking the deputies what chaſtiſe- 
ment they thought they had deſerved: The 
chaſtiſement, anſwered they, due to thoſe 
who looked upon themſelves as deſerving of 
freedom, and who as ſuch, had done all 
they could to preſerye that valuable inheri- 
tance ; but, replied the conſul, if Rome is 
pleaſed to ſhew you favour, may we pro- 
miſe ourſelves that you will faithfully ob- 
ſerve the peace! Yes you may, returned 
the deputies, as far as the conditions of the 
peace are equitable and humane, and ſuch 
as we need not bluſh at; but, if it be a 
diſgraceful peace, you are not to imagine 
- | that 
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that if neceſſity now forces us to cloſe 
with it, that will be of any weight towards 
the obſervance of it. This anſwer, ſome 
ſenators ſpoke againſt as haughty, but o- 
thers, of more noble ſentiments, highly ex- 
tolled the deputies, and moved for a reſolu- 
tion of the ſenate, that enemies, whom ſuch 
trying adverſities could not diſpirit, de- 
ſerved the honour to be made freemen of 
Rome. ; 
HisToryY holds forth examples of this 
kind as perpetual documents for poſterity. 
They awaken in every generous temper, 
an irreſiſtible ſenſe of the duties owing to 


dur country; and the tradition of theſe 


inſtances is only the propagation of the 
national pride ariſing from a real pre- 

eminence. 5 | 
TRE effect of propagating a (generous 
national pride is that the love of one's coun- 
try germinates in every heart; it is what 
all hearts are capable of, and all, by the 
power of ſuch images and inſtances, are 
carried away to an heroic accompliſhment 
of 
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of ſuch obligation. The continual retro- 
ſpect towards our anceſtors, and the continual 


proſpect towards poſterity, are alternately 
the cauſes and effects of this pride and 


patriotiſm. A ſterling man would rather 


die than commit an action at which his fa- 
mily muſt bluſh when he is in the grave; 


and, on the other hand, nothing gives him 


a more delicious pleaſure than to think that 
his virtues will be an honour to his deſcen- 
dants. | 
WHEN by the revival of ſuch ſentiments, 
a nation's manner of thinking takes a new 
fight, the behaviour of the people will be 
proportionably virtuous and great, and con- 
ſonant to this new mode of thinking, 
With univerſal contempt will he be loaded 
who, in expectation of ſeating himſelf in 
ſome important poſt of the republic, ne- 


glects cultivating a free, virtuous, and noble 


way of thinking. Integrity will always 
make the common good its rule of conduct, 
however clamoured againſt by contracted 
minds, for not being biafſed by the in- 
tereſt 


— — 
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tereſt of their families. All inequalities of 
ſtations will loſe their diſagreeableneſs 
where allarecentred in one political virtue, 
where all are united, and deſire to be look- 
ed on only in the glorious light of a pa- 
triot. Attachment to one's country will 
no longer reft on the uncertainty, whether 
I could not be happier in another country; 
the majority, if not all, will take up with 
mere neceſſaries for the ſake of remaining 
in one's country. Every one will obey 
ſuperiors more from inclination than ſub- 
jection, rather from affection than duty. 
The government, inſtead of being only 
the ſoul of many bodies, will be the ſoul 
of ſouls. 

TRksz advantages will ſtill appear more 
ſtriking, if placing them in another point 
of view, I conſider the importance of 
cultivating a generous pride among a na- 
tion in bad circumſtances. ; 

Tuls generous national pride has mani- 
feſtly declined, when the advantages gain- 
ed by the virtues of anceſtors are loſt by 


the 
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vices of the deſcendants, Times are ſtrange- 
ly altered] is a very common ſaying, 
Times are indeed altered for .a. nation, 
which priding itſelf only on the ſtrength of 
its members, may, under the preſent im- 
provements in the art of killing, be cut off 
in one ſingle action; and no man in his 
ſenſes queſtions the indiſpenſible utility of 
the ſlaughtering art of war. But free · born 
nations, beſide handling their arms, muſt 
likewiſe have a ſoul, and a proper mode of 
thinking; and theſe cannot be drubbed in- 
to them at the drill - place. 
In this reſpect the change of times en- 
creaſes the neceſſity of anceſtrial patriotiſm. 
Though courage and zeal for the ſtate, 
too often grow out of faſhion, yet never 
are they unneceſſary, as denoting ſtrength. 
Thus if a nation ſeems to loſe its ſpirit 
from the ſoil being no longer manured 
with the blood of its ſons, when the noble 
fire firſt kindled by the love of liberty dies 
away under an almoſt general remiſſneſs, 
and ſloth is choſen for the laſt intrench- 


O | ment, 
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ment; when, from a habit of luxury ani 
fear, all the ſap and ftrength of the mint 


exhales; when enormous expences render 
avarice a neceſſary evil; when cowardice 


& = 1 


raiſes to conſideration, and courage is ne- 


glected; when the people, finding hardineſs 
to be of no ſervice to them, give into diffi- 


pations and luxury; when ſo much as thoſe 
vices which require ſome ſtrength and eleva- 


tion of mind are wanting; dn a ſordill 


ſelfiſhneſs is no longer deſpiſed ; when the | 


ambitious make it their chief buſineſs to 
leſſen their adverſaries 'by nander, inſtead 
of ſurpaſling them by merit ; in ſuch 


 yvretched circumſtances the incentive of 


A. 
national pride would not be ſs. very con- 


temptible a reſource for kind) ing a-new, the 


fire of ancient virtue. 

ALL wiſhes for the revival of an evlous 
pride muſt fink in deſpair; if in a free- 
born nation many perſons ſhould be 
found, accounting ſuch patriots as Phocion 
fools; looking on a hero with a diſdainful 
compaſſion ; laughing at encomiums, it not 


being in their nature to perform any thing 


p raiſe- 
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-praiſe-worthy ; ſneering at the word free- 
dom; and who would exclude from the 
preſs the fineſt monuments of the honour 
of their nation whilſt yet untainted, and in 
which the heroic atchievements of their 
anceſtors are repreſented in the moſt lively 
colours, ſo as to impreſs all hearts with the 
love of virtue, concord, freedom, religion, 
their country, the laws, an oppoſition to 
the infection of foreign cuſtoms, profuſe- 
neſs, effeminacy and avarice; and the diction 
of their invective muſt be owned very ſuit- 
able to its ſordid ſentiment. The old 2 
is not to be heated again. 

Mx AzBT. a gentleman well known to 
the literati of Germany, and whoſe early 
death all lamented, ſays, Annals of republics 
abound in glorious examples of patriats, it be- 

ing of public concern that their great men may 

receive from poſterity the remainder of their re- 

ward, to which the poverty of their cotempora- 

| ries was inadequate, Commemoration, gra- 
| titude, and imitation, have therefore been 
| impoſed on us as duties towards our an- 
O2 ceſtors; 


8 
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ceſtors; and theſe duties it is impoſſible we 
ſhould diſcharge if we look with an indif- 
ferent eye on what is great and good in 
their characters, much more if we turn our 
eyes from them, and are ſo mean-ſpirited 
as no longer to glory in ſuch a lineage. It 
was only the commemoration of their great 
men, which kept up among the Greeks 
that thirſt of honour, that deſintereſtedneſs, 
and attachment to the public good, which 
ſpread ſuch an inſpiring beauty on their 
hiſtory. | | | 
Tae fate of this ſo neceſſary national 
pride depends on the love of one's country, 
There are occaſions when this love is car- 
ried to a warmth which produces the moſt 
excellent fruits; and at other times, a- 
mong a people no longer ſuſceptible of li- 
berty, it is chilled even to abſolute ſteri- 
lity. Thus death ſtretched its icey hand 
over the Athenian liberty, when ſuch was 
their weakneſs and ſervility, as to erect al- 
tars to Demetriussproftitutes, and to pub- 
liſh an edi& that in Athens all king De- 
| metrius's 
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metrius's orders ſhould be held as ſacred be- 
fore the gods, and juſt before men. 

Bur there are junctures when he who 
thought to ſpend his days in quiet labour, 
muſt wield the ſword ; when we are called 
from confining one's care to one's ſelf ; 
when bullies, fops, and idlers, muſt em- 
ploy their time otherwiſe than in ſaunter- 
ing about boaſting of their amours, their 
perfidiouſneſs, their riotous pranks, and 
their notorious inſignificancy ; when they 
who think themſelves fit only to command, 
muſt learn likewiſe to obey ; when ſub- 
jects of genius and ſpirit are required to 
ſtand forth; when it is wiſhed that the 
words liberty and country reſounded from 
every mouth and the mouth echoe to the 
inflamed heart; when they who in lethargic 
times by their example put their nation in 
mind of its happineſs and glory in the times 
of ſimplicity, virtue, and liberty; when 
the plough was guided by triumphant 
hands, when, ſughz IL ſay, are no longer 
hooted at as brain- ſick enthuſiaſts. 
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- A NATION of courſe, will never loſe its 
honour, without a prior decay of its virtue, 
and its virtue will ever flouriſh with a love 
of one's country, as naturally infpiring de- 
corum and ſublimity. : 

N Tux pride reſting on real excellencies 
* 5 muſt be owned, however, to have its dark 
9 fide. It is a weighty obfervation of a 
Northern philoſopher, and verified by daily 
experience, that there is nothing in hu- 
man nature ſo excellent and praiſe-worthy, 
= which does not, through infinite grada- 
W tions, degenerate into the uttermoſt depra- 
= vity. Thus, it is no more than natural, 
that ſometimes the extremes of reaſonable 
and of ridiculous pride, run into each other, 
Tn defects of the greateſt geniuſes 
derive from their pride when degenerated 
into vanity. Intoxicated by the flattery of 
their admirers, theſe demi-gods turn the 
deaf ear to truth no leis than weak princes; 
infatuated with a ſenſe of their real worth, 
they do not conſider that this worth of their's 
does not paſs for ſuch every where. He 
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who every where courts applauſe, will eve- 
ry where meet with mortifications touch- 
ing him to the quick, that at length he 
will come to look upon himſelf as a being 
by himſelf, and account all others either his 
worſhipers or his rivals. But very juſtly 
is it ſaid by an ancient writer, You will not 
be juſt without the reputation of being ſo, then 
depend upon it, you ſhall often be jo with ſhame 
and mackery, On the other hand, the ſe- 
cret of the moſt artful yanity is only the 
art of gaining a name without appearing 
vain or felf-conceited ; an art, at which 
even the ſagacious Cicero himſelf was but 
a bungler. He drew upon himſelf the 
hatred of the Romans by a perpetual pane- 
gyric. on bimſelf, and trumpeting forth 
bis actions. He made himſelf the text of 
all converſations, and offended the com- 
pany, ſeeming to be full of himſelf, wines 
regarding others. 

PRIDE, is always miſplaced when it does 
not acquire eſteem. It is manifeſt that a 
man habitually proud, cannot poſſibly be 
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fo fromrealexcellencies, as offending others 
by his pride, making himſelf every where 
ridiculous and contemptible, and indulging 
mymſelf in ſuch a ſupereilious felf-compla- 
cency, til} all his acquaintance are provoked 

to vent their ſpleen againſt him, both ill 
offices and ſarcaſms, for contempt, by way 
of retaliation, is generally keener than that 
which gave the proyocation. 


0 A MAN of that eaſt, giddy by ſeeing him 


felf at ſuch a height, is for imprinting in o- 
thers the reſpe& for himfelf of which he 
is ſo full. He imagines that all about him, 
above him, and beneath him, are dregs, but 
a prime connoiſſeur in mankind; Sterne, 
the comic romance writer, ſoys, in a ſer= 
mon of his, that it is mere malice when 
fortune in one of its merry freaks, exalts a 
conceited poor devil to the pinnacle of 
grandeur, knowing he will ſo murder his 
part, that the diſguſted ſpectators muſt ſee 
him'to be the only fool of the play.; 5 
THERE is no ſuch thing as perfection 
upon earth: 
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The heavens have clouds and ſpots are in the ſun, 
A faultleſs virtue's to be found in none. 


Even a devotee is not without temptations 
to impudicity, Great men, as they are 
called, muſt not be judged of ſolely by their 
writings or diſcourſes, towards a thorough 
knowledge of them; their actions, even 
their domeſtic behaviour, exhibit them 
in the trueſt light The crabbed Cato 
had his miſtreſs ; the ſublime Marcus An- 
toninus, indulged himſelf in the like gra- 
tification, and the purity of many modern 
philoſophers of my acquaintance is not leſs 
exceptionable. The greateſt men, are by 
ſome weakneſs or other, brought to a level 
with their fellow- creatures. Few are ſo 
candid as Antigonus, who, when his flat- 
terers ſaluted him as a god and a ſon of the 
ſun, ſmilingly anſwered them, As for the 


truth of that, you may aſk the fellow who emp- 
ties my cloſe ſtool. 
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Tux greateſt qualities have an odious 
appearance when accompanied with im- 
periouſneſs and a contempt of others. 
Contempt is that deportment, by which 
the haughty openly ſhew their ſenſe of the 
real or imaginary inferiority of another ; 
whereas, in a proud man, contempt is his 
ſenſe of the real inferiority of another, but 
which he difcovers or conceals only where 
proper. This ſenſe, the moſt refined ſouls 
cannot exclude, it being always funda- 
mentally juſt, as no body can take a cat for 
an elephant, or a fiy for a mountain ; but 
to expoſe the difference where it ought to 
be concealed, is offenſive, 4h 

A 6EgNERovs eftimate of one's ſelf like- 
wife degenerates ſometimes into temerity 
and preſumption. What is fanaticiſm but 
a devout preſumption, which by an exceſs 
of pride and ſelf- confidence, prompts to an 


intimate approach and converſe with the- 


the deity, and ſoar above the uſual and 
preſcribed order of things ? Tt is extremely 
to be. lamented, that moraliſts are ſome- 
a times 


\ 
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times ſubje to this NONE not bal- 


lancing the duties and ſuccours, not re- 


flecting that they require impoſſibilities, 
and by recommending their chimeras as 


virtues, throw a ſhade on the luſtre of real 


virtue, and hurt it's intereſt. 

I x whole nations likewiſe a juſt pride 
has its exceptions ; there are flaws which 
loudly declare againſt it. Great vices ac- 
company great virtues. Every good has 
its evil, and no advantage is without incon- 
veniency. Surely to lay this before a na- 
tion with impartial candour, can be no 
crime. Accordingly, my friend, Mr. Iſclin, 
and he is a guide who deſerves to be mind- 
ed, ſays, in the preface to his very beauti- 
ful, but very conciſe hiſtory of Helvetic 
virtues, that every nation ſhould propoſe a 
prize to him, who beſt diſplays the defects 
of their conſtitution and manners, and like- 
wiſe the faults of its anceſtors. We often 
pride ourſelves on qualities and advantages 
which are not owing to ourſelves. The 
heat and cold of a country; the heavy or 
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light air; the nature of the ſoil, even of 
the water and the winds; the manner of 


living and cuſtoms, have ſo conſiderable 


an influence on the qualities of whole na- 


tions, that very little can be originally 
attributed to themſelves. A worthy man 
may indeed be proud of his virtues, as per- 
ſonally his own ; but why pride yourſelf 
on your intelle&s, when liable to be irre- 
trievably difordered by fo many accidents, 
apparently inconſiderable ? 

Wr too ſeldom take into conſideration 


pow little of our honour belongs to our- 


ſelves. Few have the candour of Antj- 
ochus Soter, who made a jeſt of ſome tro- 
phies erected to him. He knew that his 
victory over the Galatians was owing to 
the dreadful impreſſions made on the ene- 
my by his elephants; accordingly, inſtead 
of aſſuming honour to himſelf, he erected 
a monument on the field of battle to thoſe 
furious quadrupeds. 

A NATIONAL pride, in itſelf not culpa- 
ble or ungenerous, yet is known to be pro- 

ductive 
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ductive of execrable vices. The Cana- 


dian ſavage is exceflively proud, has a warm 
ſenſe of the value of freedom, and in edu- 


cation tolerates nothing which ſavours of a 


mean ſubjection; but to forgive an injury 
is not a virtue of Canadian growth, it is 
looked upon as mere poltroonery. Va- 
lour conſtitutes his higheſt merit, and his 
ſwecteſt pleaſure is revenge. | 
Even the love of our country ſometimes 
wants a check, and at other times a ſpur ; 
and therefore very juſtly was it- ſaid, that 


the legiſlators of ancient republics labour- 


ed more to imprint, ſpread, and {trengthen 
the love of one's country among their 


people, than to ſtate the limits laid down to 


it by reaſon, or rather the manner in which 
reaſon was to guide and direct that unruly 
love. 

Tk Greeks, in the height of their 
proſperity, accounted the love. of one's 
country as the principal civil virtue. To 
a father, a wife, a child, we certainly owe 
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due from us to all mankind ; and of that 
love which comprehends the ob —5 ſpecies 
we owe a higher degree, to our country, 
as the ſcene of action appointed by provi- 
dence in which we are to diſcharge every 
ſocial obligation“. But thoſe modifi- 
cations of our good-will make us not 
ſeldom hard and unjuſt to foreigners, and 
even to fellow · ſubjects. It being our duty 
to love all men, we take upon us to love 
Europeans better than the Africans, our 
countrymen better than foreigners, and 
even 


5 


* From this ſentiment the following lines are not 
totally foreign. | 
Self- love but ſerves the virtuous to wake, 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake 
The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait fucceeds, 
Another fill, and {till another ſpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace z 
Nis country next, and next all human race 
Wide and more wide th' o'er-flowings of the 
f mind, 
Take ev'ry creature in af ey ry kind, 


Ess AY o Man, Ep. iv. 
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even our townſmen' better than our coun- 
trymen. By this gradual declenſion of a 
general philanthropy we are led- to hate 
whatever is not connected with us, by 
ſome particular intereſt, that at length we 


abſolutely reſcind the cloſeſt ties; a clear 


proof of the malevolence naturally reſident 
in the human heart. I know an Euro- 
pean city with a diſtri containing a large 
and fine country, and completely happy 
under its government; yet ſuch is its ex- 
cluſive patriotiſm, that they with-hold eve- 
ry encouragement from the inhabitants of 
all the other towns in that country, or ex- 
clude them from rewards and honours ; 
and in the fallies of their frantic patriotiſm 
wiſh them all under water. 

Tx better patriot, the worſe coſmo- 
polite or philanthropiſt, A zeal for the 
ſeparate intereſt of our country hardens us 
againſt foreigners only for being foreigners, 
and conſequently little or nothing in our 
eyes. The primitive Jews were fo wrap- 


ped up in their country as to account - 


ſtrangers 
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ſtrangers beneath real goodneſs, or even 


courteſy. The Greeks likewiſe deſpiſed 
all foreigners, calling them barbarians, 
and looked on them as born to be their 


flaves, nature- haying adapted them for 
that ſordid condition by giving them leſs 
courage and underſtanding. The very 
virtuous Spartans were unjuſt and avari- 
tious in their dealings with foreigners. 

A JAPONESE, ſhewing the leaſt eſteem 
or friendſhip for a Dutchman, is frowned 
on as a falſe brother, entertaining a love 


for other men beſides his country. To 


entertain the leaſt favourable ſentiment 
for a foreigner is an injury to Japan, diſ- 
obedience to the emperor's pleaſure, a 
breach of the divine will, and rebellion 


againſt the dictates of conſcience, This 
charge is likewiſe brought againſt the ge- 


nerality of comercial nations, who ſeem 
to love none but themſelves, entering into 
treaties with the Mediterranean corſairs; 


and thus facilitating their depredations on 


their weaker neighbours ; and this for the 


ſake 
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fake of ſome petty advantage in trade; 
baſeneſs which human nature a to 
think 3 . 

Wg need not, however, be under any 
apprehenſions concerning the bad conſe- 
quences of patriotiſm. Some hearty well-' 
wiſhers to the general and private good of 
their country there are, making it their 
rule of conduct, whom no hope or fear 
can warp aſide from their obligations to 
the community; ; but how ſmall the num- 
ber of theſe, in compariſon of the anti- 
patriots ! How numerous the tribe who 
boaſt of their oaths and ſacred duties, 
honours: and poſts, while avidity or ambi=- 
tion are the ruling raotives of all their 
ations, who. on all occaſi ons bellow 
forth their patriotiſm, while privately the 
circumſpe& villains receive the wages of 
corruption. And if real patriotiſm now 
and then ſeems to revive, the noble fire 

ſoon dies away as a tranſitory faſhion, a 
'modith i manner of thinking, embraced only 


by deſultory youth, The ftudents of Zu- 
rich 
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| rich now travel about to make themſelves. 
patriots, as formerly they did to become 
wits, 
Tuus, the beſt grounded national pride ap- 
pears to haye very conſiderable advantages, 
| but not without diſadvantages flowing 
from thoſe very advantages. Virtues and 
vices are often put in motion by the ſame, 
ſpring. It is the philoſopher's part to 
make known theſe ſprings, and the legi- 
fator to profit by them. Pride i is the gem 
of ſo many talents and apparent virtues, 
that to deſtroy it is wrong, it ſhould only 
be turned to good. 


Were men not proud what mori au. a 
i. . Aa _ 
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